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What are pou Laughing at? 


I propose this question in all seriousness. You may never have felt 
more solemn in all your life, than at this moment, while reading these 
lines ; nevertheless, I now give you a metaphorical poke in your ribs, 
and gravely ask, “What are you laughing at?” It may be, I shall 
repent having propounded this question, lest before you have heard all 
I have to say, I may be made the object of your mirthfulness. But 
did you ever endeavor to trace the multifarious causes of laughter ? 
The important, serious, ill-timed, ridiculous and foolish causes ? The 
necessity and abuse of laughter? The manner, pleasant and disgust- 
ing, of various persons while laughing? ‘These all afford food for 
some reflection, even if it is not very profound. It is then from these 
considerations, and not from any puerile curiosity, that I inquire 
again, “ What are you laughing at?” Perhaps you are one of those 
who never laugh. Who go through this jolly, sunny world, without a 
smile ; who through a natural disposition or education, live among the 
various, mirth-provoking scenes of human folly, human weakness, and 
human pseudo-wisdom, without changing a muscle. If you are one of 
these stoics, please close this magazine, and brood over your acridity. 
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To such as you, I do not wish to speak. God pity you! I say, for 
you deserve no pity from men. You should be branded on the back, 
as they brand French criminals, and though time may heal the cautery, 
when adversity with its hard, iron, hand slaps you on the back, out it 
will come, the Hater-of-mirth. Thank heaven, there are not many 
like you. 

History tells us of one man who never laughed but once. Marcus 
Crassus, surnamed Agelastus for this reason, had the enviable distinc- 
tion of being provoked into a smile, only once in his life, by seeing a 
jackass eating a thistle. The sight of this weed, no doubt—*pricked 
the sides of his intent” to such a degree, that for once he was obliged 
to shake them. A witty Frenchman, on hearing this, replied that he 
never laughed so much, as when he saw a donkey kicking up his heels, 
and from sympathy, he was obliged to rive (to laugh). 

Our Saviour, it is said, though on what authority I have never dis- 
covered, was not ever known to laugh. But are we prepared to 
believe, that he who wept for, and felt, and knew, all the sorrows and 
sufferings of others, could not also laugh and rejoice outwardly with 
their pleasures and happiness? Both are sympathetic emotions, and 
can we suppose, that he who was the embodiment of a perfect humanity, 
possessed the one, without the other? No, laughter is God-given; the 
safety-valve of pent-up griefs, and suppressed sorrow. 

The causes of laughter are, of course, as many, as its occurrence is 
frequent. But we fear that the greatest cause of all, is,—nothing: 
How many times, my dear Sir, or Madame, have you laughed at 
nothing? 1 know you can’t tell. And yet there’s a presumption in 
favor of your being a sensible man or woman. I don’t mean to say 
that you, particularly, have sinned iw this respect. It is almost a 
universal weakness. 

We cannot enumerate all the various modes of laughing, but in a 
great measure, a man’s character may be determined by his laugh. 
Do you hear that loud, coarse, grating, cachination coming from the 
stentorian lungs of the vulgar rowdy; a laugh, which, when joined to 
a feeling of exultation or defiance, is brutal andinsolent. Such laugh- 
ter indicates at once the want of a general, gentle refinement. It 
savors of street corners, and is a sign of corse boisterousness. We 
all of us expect, when we hear it, to find that its source is a person of 

_ gross features and form, suggestive of pantaloons turned up in a broad 
fold, as far as the knee ; a huge cravat used to relieve a fiery-colored 
shirt and collar. This laugh tells the man, as much as the whistle 
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denotes the locomotive. Does not this correspond to the experience 
of all? It is just such a laugh as we might expect to hear, when, if 
placed in its owner’s power, we should appeal in vain for mercy or 
protection. It is the jubilant shout of’cruelty over weakness ; it is 
the pean of the bully. 

There is another kind which is just as hard to bear, whose rough- 
ness and harshness is planed away, but, on the other hand, is sharp 
and bitter. It is the low-toned, sneering, derisive laugh; which casts 
a shade of disbelief on all you say, which turns, by its manner, every 
earnest thought into ridicule, and which it is so hard to meet and 
rebuff, because of its almost imperceptibility. It is that which 
represses an honest expression of feeling, and drops gall into all 
natural outbursts; which makes you cringe, if you have a real manly 
heart, in spite of yourself. Were you constituted otherwise, did you 
possess a sufficient amount of brass, you could put it down; but your 
susceptibility to its effects proves a delicacy, which shrinks from such 
a contest. If there is any thing that arouses a man’s hatred, if there 
is any thing that excites his demoniacal passons, it is this under-tow 
of derision which carries you off your feet, do what you will. It is 
not the bold, open, cannon-shot of an honest enemy, which overturns 
your argument, or your opinions at once ; but it is small shot coming 
from an intangible quarter, so to speak, which wounds you and stings 
you, and which you can neither fly from, nor resist. Of the two kinds 
of laughter which I have described, the former is to me, the more 
agreeable. I would not trust one possessing the latter, out of my 
sight. It is this practice of what is vulgarly called “snubbing,” that 
has done more to make hypocrites of truthful men, done more to bury 
candour, and hide honesty, in the breasts of their possessors, than all 
that original depravity, and a natural tendency to deceit, could ever 
have accomplished. It is the work of the devil, with human demons 
for his instruments. Have none of you ever felt it? When you 
knew not, perhaps, of the presence of such an one, though experience 
may since have given you an intuitive perception of their proximity, 
and you have let out your honest nature and honest feelings, when 
you have spoken warmly of something good and true, and thus exposed 
yourself to that sarcastic smile, or more bitter contemptuous laugh, 
how your whole soul has leaped back, just as you withdraw your 
finger from hot iron, and, perhaps, for days after you feel the shock. 
O, it is cruel. With the nonchalance of a surgeon, they use the 
scalpel, and then with careless finger touch the exposed nerves, which 
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shiver and contract under the infliction. If you have sustained any 
such injustice, then be careful how you sneer yourself. 

Then again there is that silly, simpering laugh, of some girls, or 
that vacant, half-idiotic laugh of some men, both of whom seem to 
take it for granted that this world is one grand comedy, and that 
nothing has ever been said or done which is not laughable and ridicu- 
lous. Who, at the most trifling causes, and most inopportune occa- 
sions, will burst into a loud laugh, and which serves to make every one 
around them most uncomfortable. It is charitable to suppose that 
this habit is a natural, physical defect; that they do not possess the 
power of moderately controlling their risibles, although in other re- 
spects they have been gifted with perfectly sound bodies. I say it is 
charitable to suppose that it is a physical weakness, but it is also true, 
that Americans, especially fashionably educated American girls, are 
addicted to this habit. ‘To say nothing of the disgust that it creates 
in sensible minds, to see one of these ephemeral bits of humanity 
almost continually perceiving something funny hid in a thing in which 
no one would ever have expected a recondite facetiousness, this habit 
generates a weakness of mind, and fickleness of purpose. They have 
a right, however, to appropriate to themselves many so-called jokes, 
on the same ground that Columbus claimed this western world, for 
they certainly are the first discoverers. I have previously said that 
this is almost a universal fault. It is particularly universal with this 
class, if I may be allowed the expression. With most people it is a 
mistake which they make, im spite of their good sense; with these, it 
is a habit resulting from their want of it. The Spectator says, that 
those in the habit of laughing immoderately, do so from an unconscious 
pride, arising from a feeling of superiority, for the nonce, over those 
at whom they laugh. “Every one laughs at somebody that is in an 
inferior state of folly to himself.” If this is true, very foolish must 
be the objects of their mirth. That a constant tendency to laugh at 
all seasons, and at every thing, betokens a weak mind, no one will 
pretend to deny. 

A drunken laugh comes next to this, and its similarity to it proves, 
that in both cases, men have not their quota of common sense. The 
high falsetto key at which it is pitched, the uncontrolled voice, that 
peculiar tone, which all who have heard will recognize at once, indi- 
cate that the brain has been stolen. It is the “ Evoe,” “Evoe,” of 
modern bacchanalians ; the laugh of the wine-fiend who is deriding their 
helpless condition. 
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But the whole-souled laugh, which has the ring of the true metal ; 
that joyful, happy laugh, of the man who looks at this life as a time 
for sensible enjoyment; who sees every thing tinged with the eouwleur- 
de-rose ; how melodious is such a laugh! the out-bursting of a heart 
warmed by affection ; the real chime of nature’s bells, rung by those 
good angels of mankind—Cheerfulness and Love. You may talk of 
the silvery music of a poet’s heroine: but there is nothing which 
draws out a man’s sympathy more towards another, than the hearty 
laugh of one who has learned not to ridicule earnestness, but to smile 
with him who seeks to be earnest. You can never meet such a man 
but that, if you have any respect for true worth, you feel like saying, 
“T bid you ‘God speed!’ were the rest of the world like you, this earth 
would be a happier place than it is now, and suicides would be un- 
dreamed of, misanthropes unknown.” I do not mean a vulgar “ horse 
laugh,” which almost shakes the earth to its foundations. In such a 
laugh as I refer to, there is a gentleness, even when it is the loudest. 
In the presence of such an one, the “blues” are an impossibility. 
You cannot be sad, if you would. Such men feel not adversity. It 
flies off from them like the water from a ship’s prow, and the severer 
the storm, the louder is the ripple at the bow. Carlyle should have 
added one more to his list of Heroes—the Hero as a Cheerful Man. 
We should need no incentive to worship him. Such laughter is con- 
tagious. No one can resist its influence. Such an one is always wel- 
come. We love to admit his sunshine into our own soul: and like 
the sun he loses nothing by bestowing his light and warmth upon others. 
Great intellects, whose intense workings often cloud the brow, sink 
into insignificance, when compared with the cheerful light which be- 
stows beauty even on an ugly face. Such laughter is the index of man- 
liness ; such smiles, the seal of the Creator. 

The causes of laughter. Wit is the chief. False wit is too often 
the cause. Wit is nothing, at best, but new analogies and unexpected 
comparisons. It is merely looking at a thing in a new but at the 
same time ridiculous light. Or more properly, perhaps, I should say, 
that this new light makes the idea ridiculous. It consists very often 
in the unexpected termination to a sentence. In proof of this, I would 
call to notice the fact, that good jokes are very frequently spoiled by 
their narrator, because he brings in the point, on which all depends, a 
little too soon. But wit does not nor should not possess the substance of 
humor. The one is the sparkling foam, the other, the more solid body 
of the wine. 
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A man is often reprehended for laughing at his own jokes. In a 
a lecturer or reader, to whom they are stale, this condemnation is just- 
Otherwise, as a general thing, it is not. Listen to what Charles Lamb, 
the prince of jokers, says on this point: “This is to expect a gentle- 
man to give a treat without partaking of it; to sit esurient at his own 
table, and commend the flavor of his venison upon the absurd strength 
of his never touching it himself. On the contrary, we love to see a 
wag taste his own joke to his party ; to watch a quirk, or merry con- 
ceit, flickering upon the lips some seconds before the tongue is deliv- 
ered of it. If it be good, fresh, and racy—begotten of the occasion ; 
if he that utters it never thought of it before, he is naturally the first 
to be tickled with it; and any suppression of such complacence we 
hold to be churlish and insulting. What does it seem to imply, but 
that your company is weak or foolish enough to be moved by an 
image or a fancy that shall stir you not at all, or but faintly? This is 
exactly the humor of the fine gentleman in Mandeville, who, while he 
dazzles his guests with the display of some costly toy, affects himself 
to ‘see nothing considerable in it.’ ” 

I would remark, parenthetically, that Charles Lamb probably did 
not intend these thoughts to be construed into a license to those who 
always laugh the loudest at their own jokes. But my interrogatory 
hardly admits of a discussion on wit, except to state it as a cause. 
Unusual and unpleasant positions often form an incentive to laughter. 
You have probably walked out when the streets glared with ice, and 
while laughing at the prostration of others, (who you thought were 
evidently righteous people, for the wicked stand in slippery places, 
and they couldn’t), down you went yourself How such a fall takes 
the self-complacency and self-confidence out of a man! You rise and 
gaze around to see if anyone witnessed your disaster. You behold 
twenty or thirty on a broad grin, and in your confusion and shame, 
you forget any damage you may have received from the fall, while you 
are thinking, only how to assume a perfect indifference and boldness of 
expression, and all the time you never felt smaller and meaner in your 
life. You would almost persuade the spectators that it was done on 
purpose, and only to test the induration of your frame. From these 
feelings I draw a maxim, which, however, I shall not dare to general- 
ize—A man dislikes most to be laughed at for that which he can’t help. 

There are some men, or rather libels upon manhood, who dare to 
laugh at human physical infirmities. I say dare. It is even God- 
defying—to mock at his image, which, for some reason, he has not 
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chosen to make perfect. To say nothing of its ungenerousness, it is 
absolutely cruel. That which should most call forth our sympathy 
and pity, which would lead us to extend a helping hand, is, on the 
contrary, made a subject of heartless mirth, and inexcusable derision. 
I have thus endeavored to point out to you what you all probably 
well knew before, some of the ways in which we prove ourselves by 
our laughter to be ruffians, fiends, fools, or noblemen. How each 
one adopts, unconsciously, for his model, a Bill Poole, a Talleyrand, a 
Flora McFlimsey, or a Thomas Hood, the latter of whom, even when 
pressed down by the most abject poverty, and worn out by the con- 
sumption, still preserved that hearty good-humor which characterizes 
all his writings, still, by the bouyancy of his spirits, rose superior to 
Despondency and Gloom, who were continually threatening to flap their 
black wings in his face. Sustained, he may have been, by a Chris- 
tian’s hope, it was his heart’s sunshine that made this hope brighter. 
I have told you, too, of some of the causes of mirth, and it must 
be perfectly evident to all what kind of a man he is, who is governed 
by these causes, in a great degree. Perhaps, in this view of the case, 
perhaps, in consideration that you may thus learn to judge of your- 
self, that thus you can analyze your taste, your cultivation, and your 
amount of common sense, that thus you may learn how to live more 
happily, or to live and die without being blessed by your fellow-crea- 
tures, that thus you may know how to build a monument to your own 
worth, which shall be founded upon the good and kind wishes of all 
you have met, perhaps, I say, in looking at the subject in this light, 
you will recognize the pertinency of my question, when I ask— 
What are you laughing at!” E. G. 


Che Unappreciated. 

I intend to present in these pages a few of my own sentiments 
respecting certain literary characters whom I like, but whom the 
world generally does not, and whom I therefore call the unappreciated. 
Every man has, or should have a literary model—one who thinks his 
own thoughts, feels his own emotions, and expresses them. Inasmuch 
as human genius is infinitely diversified, there must be some authors 
who approximate more or less nearly to each one’s standard, and as 
_ every one must be his own taster of Sherbets in intellectual things, we 
are apt to have singled out those whose minds please us best. A well 
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cultivated mind ought to be able to read any thing—to appreciate 
every modification of intellect, excepting of course, that class of books 
which Charles Lamb condemns and consigns to the biblia-a-bidblia, 
and, to be general, all those “volumes which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” One could very well cancel these, and bless 
God for a taste so catholic. 

For my own part, I like very much, works purely imaginative. I 
find in them such an endless scope for that highest faculty, the sense 
of beauty, such a thrilling of hidden emotions, that I sometime fancy 
a stream of loveliness is flowing from nature’s rich heart into my own. 
To discover beneath the lifeless forms of material things a meaning, 
and a sense profound, to enter into the beauties of creation, as into a 
silent temple filled with the spirit of sublimity and loveliness, is one 
of the noblest blessings given us, yet above all this do I prefer the 
expression of human feeling. The heart of nature is cold and unwel- 
come, unless the heart of humanity is beating warmly. Great passions 
and great thoughts are what we live for, and he alone is great who 
has them. No one develops this idea more beautifully than Walter 
Savage Landor. It is the main idea inculcated in his writings, giving 
rise to much wisdom and beauty of thought. 

The old French dramatists used to compliment the great characters 
of their day by introducing them into their dramas. Condé thereupon 
remarked to Cardinal de Retz, “ These fellows make us act and speak 
precisely as they would have done, had they been in our places.” How 
much of this will apply to Landor? He has professed to enter into 
the thoughts of great men, to sound the depths of genius, and to reveal 
them to us like the discs of moons and planets all flecked with light 
and shade. The deeds of great men the world knows by heart, but 
the emotions and promptings which lay at the bottom of them, are 
appreciable only to those in whom exist kindred natures. Landor has 
given us such characters as Pericles and Michael Angelo, as if he had 
known them intimately. He has neither missed the genius of the one, 
nor fallen short of the superhuman nature of the other. There is one 
whom the world generally finds pleasure in abusing, but to whom he 
has rendered justice. It is Aspasia. She is usually represented as 
truckling to the passions of a great man, when in reality she controled 
them. We are better satisfied with reading Landor and Mary Cowden 
Clark, who are not so ready to believe that the most remarkable 
instance of the loves of men, and women of genius, was founded on a 
matter so unsubstantial as a degrading passion. 
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He never fails to show the weaknesses of great men. When his 
conversations of the great became popular, Byron was somewhat 
terrified, lest his own pet weaknesses should be brought to light. If 
he brings me into his nonsense, said his lordship, I'll call him out. 
Good! said Landor, when he heard of it. “Now I'll certainly do it, and 
if he challenges me, I'll spoil his handsome nose for him.” 

Notwithstanding this, Landor’s writings have not the first item of 
wit. His meagre attempts at it seem like an array of aphorisms on 
stilts. His thoughts are too deep, tuo near the inexpressible in human 
feeling, to admit of much witticism. They rather unite beauty and 
wisdom, a combination so rare and precious, that some of the late 
writers cannot resist the temptation of pilfering. It is a common 
practice to intersperse literature with short, pithy, gemmated expres- 
sions. Landor is full of these, and when they are subservient to the 
thought, they are very ornamental, but too much in literature is made 
to depend upon them. Have you not often noticed in a sparsely 
inhabited country, the houses built at irregular intervals and angles 
from one another, and a crooked road winding from one to the other, so 
that in order to reach any point, you are obliged to do so through ziz- 
zag approaches? Precisely so, do some writers select a few brilliant 
ideas, and twist the plain highway of thought in order to connect them, 
whereas it should be as direct as reason and logic can make it. 

If I should say that Robert Burns is one of the unappreciated, few 
would believe me, yet how little is known of that great warm heart. 
His impassioned nature, his glowing genius, are plain enough in his 
poetry, but the soul of the man is not out-spoken, in the so pure, so 
artless, seems his song, that we never think of anything but love-tears 
and laughter. His struggle with outward circumstances, with the 
world’s neglect, is the best episode in his heart’s history. The restric- 
tions of circumstances, however. did not chain down his spirit, for that 
was abroad in the bright and beautiful world. Vision after vision of 
mountain, valley and streams passed before him, where the light of 
nature shone undimmed, and the palace homes of humanity were 
undefiled. Long hours of unrest were forgotten—forgotten fierce en- 
vyings, and heart-burnings, and her spirit went forth to mingle with 
the kindred spirit of beauty and love. 

They say that poets are born, and not made; but it is not so. A 
poet must be born first, and made afterwards—made by the iron disci- 
pline of misfortune. They who write of human joys or woes, which 
they have never felt, write without true sympathy. 
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She is the architect of verse. 
Ask poetry of him who shares 
The poetry of life ; 
Shares in its hopes, its love, its joys, 
Its anger and its strife. 

And was not Burns too a poet born and made? Was not hea 
diamond, pure as any from Golconda, and cut with the burin of sor- 
row? Why then did the world give him the cold shoulder? Why 
had it made him a poet, and then denied him fame, which is dearer to ¥ 
the poet than all things else. But the lightning spark of genius was 
not quenched within him, nor did his nature yield to the oppression, 
and the wayward heart of Burns became strong until the world saw 
and acknowledged it. 

There is something irresistably humorous and poetic in many things 
which Burns did. On one of the wharves at Edinburgh, his attention 
was once attracted by a knot of men who were hauling something out 
of the water. One of the wealthiest merchants in the city had fallen 
in and would have drowned, had not a poor mechanic plunged in and 
saved him. So overcome was the merchant with gratitude, that he 
thrust his hand into his breeches pocket and presented his preserver 
with his thanks, and—a shilling. The crowd were indignant, and on 
the point of pitching him back into the drink, when Burns stepping up 
quietly remarked, “ Such a proceeding my friends would be very unjust, 


. for doubtless the gentleman is the best judge of the value of his own 
life.” 
But the deepest and finest element in the poetry of Burns, is love. 
With the first awakening of this passion in his breast came the spirit d 


of poetry. He was one of those susceptible men, to whom love is no 
fiction or fancy; to whom it is not only a strong necessity, but an 
over-powering influence. He was the slave of it. An eye, a tone, a 
clasp of the hand, exercised over him the dominion of destiny. He 
had no armour of philosophy wherewith to resist the spell of beauty— 
he was too genuine and true to impulse for that. But Burns loved like 
a man, and he drew his inspirations from it. When he wished to feel 
F the pure spirit of poetry, he put himself on a regimen of admiration 
ra for a fine woman, and always succeeded in kindling it. And of all the 
agencies of life, there is none superior to this. Written eloquence, the 
voice of the bard, the music of creation, will often fail to awaken the 
heart, for we cannot always yield ourselves to the hidden spell, but the 
poet is ever kindled by communion with the most lovely creation of 
God, and always subdued by the sweetest of human influences. 
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Madame de Sevigné is another of. the unappreciated. Her exalted 
character, her spotless integrity among the allurements of a prover- 
bially profligate court, her maternal love and lively powers of genius 
form one of the most perfect examples of womanhood the world has 
ever produced. Her correspondence, as a part of literature, is sacred 
and classic. Apart from their direct utility, letters are chiefly interest- 
ing as exponents of character. In this view, the correspondence of 
literary men is highly suggestive. In England it is customary to pub- 
lish the papers of distinguished generals and statesmen, and the 
biographers of poets, wisely connect the narrative of their usually 
uneventful lives, with letters chronologically arranged. The wit, 
knowledge of the world, masculine mind, and womanly insight; the 
coarseness, talkative disposition, and occasional benevolence of dispo- 
sition displayed in the letters of Lady Wortley Montagu, are as indi- 
cative of her character, as the quarrels, repartees and indelicate bear- 
ings recorded of her by her contemporaries. Scott’s letters are as 
manly and kind as was his behavior; Shelley’s as noble and philan- 
thropic as his faith. So in Madame de Sevigné, do we see the indica- 
tions of a strong virtuous and feminine character running through her 
correspondence. The inspiration of her letters was maternal love. 
Hence she strove to elicit from La Fontaine, Moliere and Racine, ideas 
that would gratify the excellent taste of her daughter. Truth and 
sensibility are underneath the surface of her letters, even as pearls, 
diamonds and coral are underneath the playful sparkling waves. 

Madame de Sevigné is now one of the classics of France. Her 
beautiful spirit is still worshipped, and her name ranked among those 
of the fairest and most precious ornaments of her sex, making us feel 
what refreshment and inspiration female society, when elevated by 
right sentiments, and touched to finer issues by mental cultivation can 
legitimately impart. 

It has been said of a few men like Swift, Steele and Addison, who 
took the English language from stilts and placed it on its feet, that 
they “reproduced original simplicity of diction, and from a ponderous 
mace, that only the erudite thought of using, moulded and tempered 
it into a delicate but keen rapier, light to carry, and graceful to wield.” 
Dick Steele, the censor, has received less credit for his influence 
on the development of English style and thought, than belongs to 
him. He possessed four characteristics, which always make a good 
fellow ; keen wit and deep sentimentality, great strength of affection, 
and some moral weaknesses. The circle of his character cut human- 
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ity in these four salient points. This fitted him for his station which 
was a censor of the abuses of society. It is the custom among mod- 
ern reformers to suggest theories for the renovation of social faults. 
Steele was a practical man. His own heart was his reformer, and ac- 
cordingly he penetrated the nooks of experience and enforced the mi- 
nor philosophy of living, so needful and yet so rare. He was ac- 
quainted with human nature, and deeply versed in all the arts of pleas- 
ing and loving, and yet was, withal, a man of moral weakness, for ac- 
cording to his own confession he wrote the Christian Hero in the com- 
mencement of his career, in order to commit himself before the world, 
as a man of virtue and religion, and then be shamed into consistency. 

The writings of Steele are attractive because they come from a 
strong heart, rich in all the genial passions of humanity. A love for 
mankind, a sincere wish to bless his fellow creatures, is not the least of 
those admirable qualities, and women are indebted to him for advoca- 
ting their mental capacities, acknowledging the importance of their 
social influence, and exposing their follies. It isa hard matter to cen- 
sure society, but Steele did it for forty years with dignity and credit, 
through his genial qualities and sincerity of purpose. 

These four characters have always been more or less neglected, yet 
they are worthy of all acceptation. They refine and doubly refine the 
sweet influences of the heart. Theirs is not a system of introverted 
thought which engenders a melancholic discontent at evils only imag- 
inary. It rather views the objective elements of a man’s existence 
and their inevitable influence on his secret character. It is a scanning 
of nature’s lineaments through an opera glass, a world of hidden 
thought is revealed, heightened and intensified by its mediumship, 
“That which moveth the heart most is the best poetry, for it comes 
nighest to God, the source of all power.” C. E. D. 


The Imp in the Clock. 
One night as I slumbered ’mid visions unnumbered, 
*Mid fantasies weird and forlorn, 

While scenes ne’er enacted, 

And dramas ne’er acted, 

In wondrous succession were borne, 

As imps grim, unsightly, who visit me nightly, 
Were hissing their oaths in my ear, 

There came a low knock, as if from the clock 

That stood on the chimney piece near. 
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THE IMP IN THE CLOCK. 


I heard it again—’tis nought but the rain 

As it swiftly comes pattering down on the pane, 
Or the pendulum ticking,” I cried, 

But the only reply, in return to my cry, 

Was a knock in the clock at my side. 


Tho’ fearful and trembling, yet courage dissembling, 
I murmured in tremulous tone, 

‘Be thou angel or devil! good spirit or evil, 

“T order thee hence to be gone.” 


I shuddered with fear, for near to my ear, 

In spite of the rain drops without, I could hear 
A whisper as if from the dead, 

Harsh, hideous, hoarse, cold, cruel and cross, 
And telling of misery, woe, and remorse, 

In slow, measured accents it said, 

Come hither! unlock, 

The door of this clock, 

“For here I’m a prisoner. What! do you dread 
“A poor little elf, of a size like myself 
Confined in this old oaken clock on the shelf? 
I'd do you no ill, e’en had I the will, 

And I promise your greatest desires to fulfil.” 


. “Who are you,” I cried, “ Old Nick,” he replied, 
* “Some folks call me Satan, the Devil beside. 
‘But come set me free I beseech you, 

‘And treasures untold, both of jewels and gold, 
“Tl give you forever to have and to hold, 
“Their marvelous uses I’ll teach you.” 


“It sure were not wise, tho’ great be the prize, 

“To set free in one’s presence the father of lies, 
“But it doth not appear and I pray you make clear, 
“‘By what reason you chance to be prisoner here.” 


“No! no! ’tis a secret that ne’er must be told, 

‘But I'll give you a treasure more precious than gold, 
“Tf you'll liberate me, you shall never grow old, 
“Your blood, in its coursings, shall never flow cold; 
“You shall wear the gift of immortal bloom, 
“Forgetful of misery, death, and the gloom 

“Which e’er broodeth over the walls of the tomb.” 


“T know,” replied I, “that e’er long I must die, 
‘The moments of lifetime are fast fleeting by, 
“Their limit each hour bringeth nearer; 

“E’en could I receive, what you offer to give, 
“Do you think that forever on earth I could live 
“While in heaven rest those who are dearer ? 
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“T know of a maid, young, comely, and staid, 
And radiant with beauty which never shall fade, 
With large dreamy eyes of the tint of the skies, 


When the moon from her starry couch seemeth to rise : 


With lips of the rosiest hue 
And I swear by my head, be you living or dead, 
No mortal beside you this maiden shall wed, 
None other shall hold her than you.” 


** Ah! once did I love one as pure as the dove, 
But now she is changed to an angel above, 

Yet oft in the light of the still starry night, 

I see hover o’er me a cherub like sprite, 

And sad is her gaze, while she chants the old lays 


‘ Which we once sang together in erst happy days.” 


“‘T have yet one treasure, of worth beyond measure, 
A fountain of endless delirious pleasure, 

A source of rare joy unmixed with alloy, 

Whose potency not even death can destroy. 

It hushes all fears, it dries up all tears, 

The ‘‘ water of life” is the name that it bears, 

And it sparkles with glee like the sun on the sea, 
Sweet as rose-scented zephyrs blow over the lea. 
See! this shall be thine, this red, ruby wine, 
Possessed of a potency pure and divine.” 


Then, lo and behold! a chalice of gold, 
Bestudded with jewels, of workmanship old, 
Appeared in my hand, and was raised to my lip, 
Fore’er be accursed that long fatal sip. 


*Twas luscious and tempting; still deeper I drank, 
Yet no lower the wine in the gemmed chalice sank, 
But it sparkled and glittered, and wooed me to drink, 
And I oft pressed my lips to its e’er brimming brink. 


But hark! once again, came that low single knock, 
It recalled me to senses, I turned to unlock, 
According to promise, the door of the clock. 

But lo! it stood open, the goblin had gone, 

Tho’ not e’er his errand of ruin was done, 

For the cup is still mine, and the red ruby wine 
Still within it doth temptingly, fatally, shiue. 
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BHanghty-crat of the Breakfast Cable. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOARDER. 


I hear that some of you have not been altogether displeased with 
the idea of disclosing to you the fact, that there is more than one 
Breakfast Table in the world. They are, no doubt, very different 
from each other, both in service and in the comestibles. On the 
one hand, you are fed from silver plates and golden cups, with dainty 
and -substantial words, with mellifluous and orthodox (?) sentences. 
You must expect, for you will obtain, only plain viands at my table, 
which are not set forth with any effort at display, in arrangement, or 
cuisine. Just as they are, you are welcome to them. This much 


premised, I propose to give you another account of some things said 
at my table. 


“T thought of what you said about pride the other day,” said the 
unseen young lady; “don’t you think that there is a sort of an 
unconscious feeling of superiority over outsiders, existing among 
students ?” 

“TI think students al’ays feel big,” said my imaginary landlady.— 

Sometimes, I replied. For instance: when a Freshman class enters 
college, there are just three times the number that you see, either on 
the college green half an hour before the bell rings on the first morn- 
ing, or whose names are put in print for the first time on the cata- 
logue. 

[I have seen people jump at a clap of thunder when the lightning 
strikes about fifty feet off; I have seen them amazed at some 
assertions made at Statement of Facts ; but I have never seen more 
strange exhibitions of wonder than were expressed in the petrified 
face of my imaginary landlady, in the stupified (not stupid), counten- 
ance of her visionary daughter, in the astounded look of the unseen 
young lady, and in the indignant and dumfoundered surprise of the 
invisible Freshman. The latter, particularly, seemed angry at my 
trebling him thus suddenly ; for, to speak the truth, the Freshman is 
rather corpulent, more so than is becoming in boys of his age, and he 
would make a very poor ghost, even if he is invisible. Any reference 
to his obesity is always received with very bad grace, (the French 
would say gras, (fat).) He certainly has too much proud flesh about 
him. I have spoken to him before of this peculiarity of his. He isa 
Dutchman, of course, for Dutchman are always fat. I said to him 
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one day that if, as the Bible tells us, all flesh is grass, this is probably 
the reason why all Dutchmen are considered as Teu-tons. I have 
also hinted at that other distinguishing characteristic of his country- 
men, who almost immediately subsequent to their arrival in this 
country, set up a corner provision store, on a very small scale indeed, 
a scale which does not correspond at all to their weight ; as if, in all 
conscience, they wern’t gross enough in their own father-land, but that 
each one must needs here invariably become a little grocer. It was for 
these reasons that the invisible Freshman disliked so much, my 
triplication]. 
I think, I said, I can make it plain to the landlady’s daughter here, 
that there are at least three personalities to every freshman : 
1. The real Freshman; known only to his 
Friends—the Sophomores. 


2. The Freshman’s ideal Freshman; never the 
Three Freshmen. < real one, but very unlike him. 


3. The Freshman’s relation’s ideal Freshman ; 
never the real Freshman, but somewhat like the 
Freshman’s ideal Freshman. 

Only one Freshman is smoked out ; and that is the real Freshman : 
but the other two are just as important—in their own opinion, and in 
that of their relations. Now the Sophomores know that the real 
Freshman is green, has not seen much of college life, can be easily 
imposed upon, and is not by any means sure of the valedictory, or 
of being the leading man in his class. But the Freshman’s ideal 
Freshman is one of the smartest and shrewdest youths that ever 
existed, a President in embryo, and an incipient statesman. The 
Freshman’s friends think too, in much the same way, but do not have 
the same amount of confidence in his abilities, as he has himself. No 
wonder then a Freshman feels so large, when there are three persons 
rolled into one. 

[I am sorry to say that the invisible Freshman made a very singu- 
lar application of these remarks by dropping three votes into the 
ballot-box for my opponent, when I was running for the office of 
sweep in one of our literary Societies. I reasoned with him on the 
subject, when I heard of it. I told him that I and my Boston friend 
did not make general, sweeping, remarks like the preceding, with any 
idea that a personal application would he make of them; that WE 
(each considerate reader will please construct a private mental diorama 
in which the writer of these lines shall be made the principal figure, 
with any amount (ad lib.) of pomposity delineated in his countenance, 
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and with his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, while using the 
above plural, personal, pronoun) : that we don’t expect our breakfast 
tabular opinions to be criticized by every religious newspaper, and our 
sentiments called in question by any invisible Freshman. "Tisn’t a 
gentlemanly way of treating us—I talked with him in this way for 
sometime; nevertheless my opponent is enjoying the emoluments of 
the office, having been elected by one majority]. 

—A foolish Frenchman has just succeeded in walking across Niag- 
ara river. There must be something “loose” somewhere, in any man’s 
system, who would walk a tight rope stretched above a death-chasm ; 
and, by the way, I would like to tell those five or ten thousand people 
who were present as spectators, that it would have been much funnier 
to see a “tight” man try to walk a loose rope. 

“Speaking of ropes,” said my imaginary landlady, “it reminds me 
that I had a brother once, who hung on to a rope for dear life, for the © 
space of half an hour, but at the end of that time he died.” 

—(There was just the slightest equivocal meaning to this relation 
of my imaginary landlady, (by relation, however, I don’t mean that 
there was any ambiguity connected with her 4rother, although unfor- 
tunately, it seems, that the last act of his life wasn’t, by any means, 
what you might call “above board,’”’) but no one took any notice of it, 
of course.] 

“My father is about to procure a coat-of-arms,” said the invisible 
Freshman, “ but is not decided as to what it shall be.” 

I would not criticize your father’s action, I said, but what good is 
it going to do him? He will not be any more of a good and honest 
man for it. Why some men manufacture a coat-of-arms for them- 
selves, whose fathers, perhaps, never had any coats, either with or 
without arms. 

“Is your father a tailor?” inquired my imaginary landlady, which 
question, no doubt, was suggested by hearing something about “man- 
ufacturing a coat.” 

“No, he is an upholsterer,” said the Freshman. 

“I hope he does not uphold wicked men,” said my landlady. 

[An almost indefinite smile played about the lips of the unseen 
young lady, and she looked at her next neighbor—the landlady’s 
daughter, as much as to say, “ pass it on,” which the latter did, accor- 
dingly, and it went around the table.| 

“No,” said the Freshman, in reply to this idea of my landlady, 
“but some of his handiwork does.” 
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[The landlady was busy in trying to account for the sudden disap- 
pearance of her coffee, which the invisible Freshman, in a fit of absence 
of mind, resulting from a sudden exultation over this last joke of his, 
had drank up, and consequently she did not notice that we were smil- 
ing at her.| 

If that is his occupation, I would suggest, I said, that the design 
be two lounges couchant. 

—The Freshman hastened to change the subject. “Do you think,” 
he said, “the use of ‘ ponies’ is beneficial ?” 

—lIf by ponies you mean those translations of the ancient authors 
so current amongst us, I prefer to reserve my opinion. I will say, 
however, that they furnish a remarkable instance of poetical justice ; 
for it was by means of a pony that the Grecian legions got into Troy, 
and it is by means of a pony that we are enabled to get into the Gre- 
cian legends. There is also a curious etymological analogy between 
the two uses of the word pony, which I shall represent thus : 

With a pouy we translate particles, substantives, &e, Transfero, 

—I have stood by. the side of mole-hills and mud-puddles. No, I 
am not going to tell you which I like best. But the difference is, that 
you can step over mole-hills, but mud-puddles, generally, are intran- 
silient. Mole-hills lie around like huge biscuits, dangerous to look 
upon, but safe to step into. Mud-puddles, on the contrary, have a 
treacherous intelligence; they reflect the sun and the blue sky, but 
they will stain your clothes, and make you swear, for all that, if you 
put your foot in one. Mole-bills never deceive; step on one and you 
know just how far you will sink; land in a mud-puddle, and ten chan- 
ces to one, you will go into it with the same kind of feeling that one 
has, when he sits down in a chair and finds that the seat is several in- 
ches farther from him than he had calculated upon. Both are useful 
articles for manufacturing purposes ; men make mountains out of mole- 
hills; children make pies out of mud-puddles. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I find a deeper meaning in the mud-puddle than in the sea, 
though the sea is tidy, and the mud-puddle is dirty. Why is the sea 
so much the grander of the two? You talk of the ocean’s depths ; 
you can’t see the bottom of a mud-puddle. No, the great, throbbing 
heart of the mud-puddle beats time in liquid measures to the life of 


‘ man, who dies like a musquito on its shores. 


[I did not intend to say so much upon this topic, but the inspiration 
grew upon me; an inspiration excited by the contemplation of my cof- 
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fee, whose color and consistency strongly resembled the subject under 
discussion. You remember, perhaps, what Edgar A. Poe tells us of 
the mechanical construction of the Raven; how some of the finest 
thoughts in the poem were suggested by comparatively trivial cireum- 
stances. Allow me to add my testimony to his; the idea of man’s 
entomological demise was caused by the sight of a dead fly in my cup. 
Now I don’t pretend to say any very “fine” things at the table; but 
I must confess that it was a little gratifying to hear the visionary 
daughter tell her mother, in a whisper—“better than Sylvanus Cobb” 
—I suppose she had reference to the closing seritence of what I just 
said. I really begin to believe that this young person has some litera- 
ry discrimination. | 

—“TI should like to be a farmer’s wife,” said the unseen young lady. 

[I opened my mental eyes. That won’t do at all, I thought; Jam 
‘not going to be a farmer; I must change your ideas on that point.] 

—Do you know that statistics prove that there is more insanity 
among farmers than any other class in society : the per cent is quite 
large. And it is not very strange. A farmer lives under a good deal 
of excitement; wild excitement ; in fact, the trouble is, he is altogether 
too much in the hey-day of life. 

[The unseen young lady winced a little. Ah, ha! may be I’ve 
over-shot the mark: so I continued.] 

—But after all, farmers form a strong portion of the real body of a 
civilized nation. In fact, you might say, that this class is the ¢éller of 
the rudder on the Ship-of-State. [That is a patriotic sentiment, cer- 
tainly.] But each man may be a farmer. He can plant peripatetic 
corn-fields on his feet, and thus carry his acres along with him. 

“ What are you going to foller?” asked my landlady. 

You are right in asking me what I am going to follow, I replied, 
although every ambitious young man is naturally desirous of /eading 
his profession. You have heard, probably, of the experiment of filling 
a glass with water to overflowing, then dropping pins into it one by 
one, until you have completely filled the tumbler to the brim with pins, 
and not a drop will flow over the side of the vessel. So it is with the 
professions, they are hardly ever entirely full; there is always room 
for one more, but those in the bottom of the heap stand a very poor 
chance. 

I don’t see much difference between lawyers and ministers; the for- 
mer are the more selfish, for the one get their living by preying for 
themselves, the other by praying for others. 
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[I looked up and saw tears standing in the eyes of the unseen young 
lady. I thought I had hurt her feelings. I beg—— I began, but, as 
I found she had only eaten too much mustard, I very wisely held my 
peace}. 

“If I adopt any profession, it shall be that of the stage,” said 
the invisible Freshman. 

Freshmen, no doubt, are well fitted for the green-room, L replied ; 
but do you intend to go on the stage or in front of it. 

“I don’t know where I shall stand,” he said, with a puzzled air. 
Well, I said, I suppose you wish to become distinguished, and in eon- 
nection with the vehicle denominated a stage, those that always 
“ draw,” take their position before it, and not on it. 

“Yes,” said the Freshman, “I wish to become a star.” 

If you are, you will not make yourself personally popular, on 
account of your want of feeling, and reserve ; for real stars, Astronomy 
has taught us, are always very distant. After all, it may be danger- 
ous to acquire any very great reputation, for Samson “brought the 
house down,” you remember, but it was the death of him. But 
Samson must have been a fine actor, for he was surrounded by his 
enemies who intended to make sport of him ; but such was his power, 
that he “took them completely down,” in his last act. They did not 
encore it however. No sir, avoid the stage: more than one man has 
walked off from its boards straight into the “pit.” 

[I believe the invisible Freshman winked at the landlady’s daugh- 
ter, when I finished speaking, but I am not quite sure of it. I have 
understood since that he said what he did, in order to draw me out. 
Perhaps, he will hear from it yet]. . 

A man must have a profession cut out for him, as he has his coat 
cut to fit his form: but the profession of the drama is not adapted for 
any one, though often assumed by those who believe that an apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, depends upon their power to rant it. 

[A new boarder has been admitted to the table. An intangible 
Sophomore has joined our “mess.” I don’t know that it is really 
correct to call him intangible; for, on the contrary, he is quite 
“touchy.” He is very dignified, snubs the invisible Freshman, and 
leers at our landlady’s daughter. I don’t like him; he talks too 
much, and prevents me from speaking. He thinks he knows a great 
deal about mythology. and talks as familiarly of the gods, as he 
would of old acquaintances. To hear him, one would suppose that he 
had hob-nobbed with Jupiter, and lived cheek by jowl with Hercules ; 
he told us the other day that Jew-Peter, as he called him, was thus 
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designated, because he ejected Vulcan from Olympus by a pedal 
movement; in other words, kicked him out of heaven. Now I don’t 
believe that you will find this origin for the name of the King of 
Gods, in any Classical Dictionary whatever, it is merely one of those 
insults to the English language called puns. Thus he meant to say, 
that because travelling Jews frequently live by peddling, they called 
Jove, Jew-Peter. I shall not report any more of this young man’s 
sayings]. 

I took another walk with the school-girl this morning. She tripped 
along, literally so, for she stubbed her toe against almost every stone 
which lifts its edge above its fellows, characteristic of all New Haven 
pavements, and talked very cheerily of her school and studies. Of 
course, We Went diagonally across the Green, instead of going round 
it. Didn’t we? Well, it’s none of your business which way we did 
go. Excuse my abruptness. I feel cross this morning. I wish I 
these marks are expressive of the way, in which you hold up your hands 
at the developments you expected I was about to make: but I am not 
ready to tell you yet). 

I hope that this is not the last of our intercourse. 

I intend to board myself with my imaginary landlady, and my 
other imperceptible friends. I think any of you who would like to 
live with us, can do so, by proper application. Since the intangible 
Sophomore has come, I have moved over next to the unseen young 
lady, so that you can’t have that place. I should be happy to see 
any one of you sit anywhere else. 


Do we Honor Inactivity ? 


While the College world sometimes verges upon too obsequious 
homage, in honoring success and power, it seems strange that it should 
with supple facility make an idol of that trait which is most at war 
with full and healthful development. Insinuate anything against one’s 
courage, his generosity, his talent, and you wound him—but speak of 
him as lazy, and smilingly he lets you pat him on the back, and 
chuckles to himself over the roughly worded compliment, even though 
with still more dubious flattery you call him “lazy dog.” So often 
does the term “ good fellow” go forth coupled with descriptions of one 
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who might be a splendid scholar, or writer, if he would only make ap- 
plication, that like Maud Miller we long, in reflective hours, for what 
“might have been,” and make our sorrowful admiration a tomb stone 
of buried talent—while to those who look with interest upon us from 
the denser medium of outer life, our beau ideal of greatness seems to 
be the mental spendthrift, our only measure of abilities the profligacy 
with which they are squandered. 

Are we willing to admit the charge? Do we as far as in our influ- 
ence lies, make this a charnel-house of intellectual ruin, and give our 
admiration to mind and power chiefly in its destruction? In the world 
laziness is “ going out” of fashion. Even your partner in the dance, 
whose running fire of “ diminutive conversation,” taxes the nerves 
more than the brain, tires of a sleepy young man who is “always 
bored.” Or must we be inactive because the plebian world is not? 
Must we keep up an aristocracy of idleness? Our pride has much to 
do with this. 

There are different grades of ability—the many cannot excel. 
There are no “admirable Crichtons” among us, and each one of us 
must, in some particular, acknowledge inferiority. ‘Just think of one 
who should be the best writer, speaker, linguist, mathematician, de- 
bater, gymnast, oarsman, boxer, the most finished conversationist and 
wit, the most graceful gallant! Yet it greatly galls many men to 
admit, even in a single point, another’s superiority ; and, since they 
must, instead of generous congratulation, they qualify a rival’s success 
by small insinuations of what they could have done if it had been 
worth their while. Not even to themselves are some men willing to 
own that they are weak, and drawing over their defects the mantle of 
self-deception—pride puffs up indolence to make it popular. And 
popular it makes it. 

There is an “ existing prejudice” against close scholarship. 

In addition to the human disinclination to hard labor, there stands 
out, as if to sanction this dislike, the undeniable fact that the severest 
students and readers have seldom made themselves the most lovable 
Classmates. Wrapping themselves in hermit-like seclusion, they have 
locked up from others the recesses of their hearts, and lost to them- 
selves wholly, what, so far as they could, they denied to us—the 
wealth of soul, the study of character, the cultivation of all the finer 
qualities of mind and feeling, which result from freedom of social com- 
mingling here—an intimacy which it is the right of each of us to 
claim from each, and which neglected shall be lamented hereafter as 
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the loss of opportunity more precious than any book-lore, more rare 
than scholarly attainments. 

And very illogically there has been set to the account of activity in 
study, this deplorable result which is chargeable rather to social indo- 
lence. True our scholars are, too many of them, ascetic and monkish 
in their retirement. But they ought not, and need not be. They 
should do one, and leave not the other undone. 

It is the fault of inactivity. 

(There is here an opportunity to enlarge upon “The Sin of Idle- 
ness,” or “ Idleness destructive to National Prosperity and Literary 
Culture,” but as the Oberlin Monthly is especially “devoted to Re- 
ligion, Politics, and Literature,” we will most cheerfully recommend - 
to them the consideration of these branches of the subject and not 
intrude.) 

Doubtless inaction is baneful, not only as hindering growth of mind, 
but in destroying vigor, and forming habits of life,—long tendency to 
evil, and he who commends laziness as the breeder of good fellowship, 
overshoots his mark, and casts a slur on manly and judicious activity, 
which belongs rather to individual misuse of power, and inattention to 
a different yet nobler field of action; while he, who vaunts laziness as 
cloaking talent, either criminally robs the world and his master, or 
hypocritically hides his insignificance, probably both, for it is a noticeable 
fact that it was the one talent which was hid in the napkin. 

It is easy to boast of hidden genius so long as one avoids every 
test, and though 


“the fire in the flint 
Shows not till it be struck,” 


it is the fire flashing from it that best proves to men it is not horn. 

So far as inactivity is a timorous shrinking from duty, a wilful dis- 
regard of responsibility, a lying screen of imbecility or a slur upon 
manly vigor, we must detest it. If it has had a place among our 
household idols, it is because we have looked at it in no such shape, 
but carelessly have taken the definition of accusers. 

Here is solved the riddle. No such destructive influence receives 
the homage of lovers of power. It is not inactivity we honor. But 
there are traits of character and action, which we love and cherish, 
that have been miscalled—and in our ardent defense we have neglect- 
ed to repel the stigma of the word, and have set ourselves to the de- 
fending and honoring of epithet and reality together. Few men have 
scope of mind sufficient to entertain more than one idea at once, and, 
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judging by a narrow standard, they cannot appreciate a man who 
devotes himself to all the varied advantages of college. Evenif, that he 
may shun fickleness, he gives himself wholly to that which best trains 
him to live that life he here but prepares for, yet, while success may 
attend him in the path he chooses, many will, in their narrow vision, 
see only the way he leaves less trodden, and cry aloud against his 
idleness. 

Tn reflecting that study is the stated purpose of our life here, the 
mass of men have especially erred in forgetting that here too are stores 
of choice learning in our libraries, schools of eloquence in our societies, 
courage and vigor in the ocean’s waves and breezes, strength of limb 
and thoughtful purpose in the free wandering over storm beaten rocks, 
and by rushing rivers—that there are mines of friendship in each other. 
But let a man be never so rich in the development of these qualities 
without achieving high honors, and many an ignorant croaker will 
throw in his face the accusation of imbecility. 

But in repelling such a charge against a friend we love and respect, 
why is it that with recklessness rather than ardor we bring up in de- 
fense not the social activity we really admire, but that idleness which 
is his manifest though almost only fault? Why should we in reac- 
tion sometimes go too far and throw an unintended slight upon our 
best scholars and our best men? For our really best scholars have 
often been active in all things that make the best men. The mere 
sponge-like imbibing of thoughts that others furnish, is not true schol- 
arship, but a tiresome form of idleness. 

When we admire ease, we do not endorse inactivity. There are 
men, who walk furiously through the street, swinging their arms as if 
they were mowing, and lay an imaginary swath on the curb stone as 
they go,—while the active pedestrian, who is walking five miles an 
hour, takes his long rapid strides smoothly, quietly—but if you think 
he is inactive, try to keep pace with him! Malcolm Graeme was Sir 
Walter’s model of activity. 

* And scarce the doe, though winged with fear, 
Outstripped in speed the mountaineer, 


Right up Ben Lomond could he press, 
And not a sob his toil confess.” 


Gracefulness is the result of power skillfully applied, and with ap- 
parent ease; as well in mental as in physical culture, the perfection of 
activity. He who is taking his ease, stretched on the cool grass be- 
neath the elms, and whom you, in your ignorance, call loafing, learns 
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more from the book he holds with such a nonchalant air, than if he 
bent over it, with flurried nerves, at his table. And he who sits 
dreamily gazing into the fragrant clouds of his “meerschaum,”’ sees 
far beyond, and his mind turns with restless energy to where the beau- 
tiful bowl Venus-like was moulded, from the fabled “sea-foam,” and 
revels in strange myths and wild traditions—legends and philosophy 
—till he, in turn, moulds thoughts of grace and power. 

We dislike splurge, and love rather the energy which turns trivial 
obstacles from before it with ease and calmness, that does not grow 
excited, to rave and fume at every little event, but flows peacefully 
through life’s ordinary channels, and only gathers its torrent force in 
overwhelining fury to sweep away the barriers with which the stoutest 
opposition would dam its progress. In blind attack upon the every 
day affairs of life we would not have men madly waste their resources, 
but kindly advising them, “Do not fret yourself!” would indulge in 
calm and philosophical contemplation of the evils, we shall soon as 
complacently overcome. 

There are few great occasions to be met here. In our preparation 
for life’s battle field we should indeed be active—but the warrior whets 
his sword for the conflict with little ardor, when measured beside the 
passionate eagerness with which he wields it in the fight and charges 
the wild hosts of war. 


“Tn some breasts passion lies concealed and silent, 
Like war’s swart powder in a castle vault, 
Until occasion like the linstock lights it, 
Then comes at once the lightning and the thunder.” 


And the unknown writer of the old play might find among us many 
a one tired of the aims set before him, slumbering even in idlest leth- 
argy, whom greater things shall hereafter wake to noble and successful 
action. C. H. 0. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Sohn Calvin, and the Influence of bis Doctrines upon 
Civil Liberty. 


The name of John Calvin is associated inseparably with all the 
blessings of religious freedom. It recalls the great intellect of the 
reformation, the master-mind of modern theology, the architect of a 
system which has stamped its clear outlines upon every feature of the 
Protestant faith. The sphere of Calvin’s labors was theology; the 
end of his life was to promote God’s glory, to build up on the 
pure doctrines of the Bible the christian church. But we must 
look wider to gain a view of the full significance of his work. The 
man of one idea, if it be a grand and a living idea, will leave his 
mark—and that in no narrow sense—upon the world. A mighty 
revolution in civil society followed closely, in fact, the contest for a 
reformation in the church; and if we examine the hidden springs 
of both these great struggles and trace out their results, we shall find 
that Calvin,—the champion of reformed theology,—has been by his 
doctrines no less directly and actively the leading spirit of civil and 
social progress. 

Calvin is emphatically a historical man. No formal sketch of his 
character or of the incidents of his career is necessary : they are familiar 
from his connection with the great events of his times. He was not such 
a man as Luther, with all the enthusiasm of a knight-errant, and more 
than the poetry and tenderness of a woman in his nature. The bold, 
strong traits of his mind are conspicuous at a glance ; they are reflected 
clearly in his grand scheme of doctrine ; they are embodied in those 
institutions which are the monuments of his constructive genius ; and 
it is by these that his character and life are to be judged. 

The striking feature of Calvin’s system, is its marked intellectual 
character. He built upon the sure foundation of first principles, and 
shaped his doctrines by a logic as clear and rigorous as mathematics. 
An eternal God—infinite and incomprehensible,—ruling the universe, 
ordaining the fate of empires, and fashioning the smallest flower by 
His inflexible decree,—before the intolerable brightness of whose glory 
all His created works fade away into utter nothingness,—is the center 
and life of his theology. With the same relentless eye he searches 
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into human nature. Man is utterly fallen, corrupt, lost. He makes 
no effort to evolve a religion out of the inborn grace and nobleness of 
the human soul. He knew too well the folly of any such smooth cure 
for the terrible ills of humanity. He knew the deep-seated depravity, 
the malignity, the slumbering tempests of hate and passion which the 
human breast contains; that “there is but one thing in this universe 
that will overmaster the spirit of man,—the sight of God laying hold 
of His thunder-bolts !” 

The problem to be considered is the influence of Calvin’s doctrines 
upon civil liberty. 

The Reformation operated in the cause of human freedom, as a 
fact, rather than a principle.* The practical result of it was a great 
revolution in society; but such a result was beyond the designs, beyond 
even the hopes of its authors. We can never judge of the full signifi- 
cance of a principle merely from the aims of its originators. The 
great principles of religious liberty were not at the outset fairly 
comprehended. The first fruit of the Reformation, as a fact, was free- 
dom of thought; but the broad idea of toleration was then unknown, 
the rights of conscience were not respected. The reformers cried out 
against persecution, not because persecution was wrong, but because 
they were right. And yet it cannot be questioned that it is to the 
Reformation directly, that we owe the blessings of religious freedom. 

In the same manner, by a gradual and practical process, the reform- 
ed doctrines made their influence felt in behalf of civil liberty. Calvin 
did not propose immediately, and as an end, the reform of abuses in 
society. We search in vain in all his writings for enlarged views of 
freedom and political rights. The spirit of his age was theological, 
and he partook of it. The first step of progress, also, had yet to be 
taken. The truth of God was to be proclaimed; the souls of men 
unshackled ; the church purified and restored. This one object was 
before his eyes, and he sought no other; but he was silently achieving 
a more extended work. 

From the connection which everywhere existed between civil and 
religious authority it followed, that an attack upon the hierarchy must 
be in effect a blow for civil liberty. For kings and magistrates, Cal- 
vin, like the apostle, taught respect and obedience ; he aimed at no civil 
revolution; but he dealt a fatal shock against that great system of abuse, 
which was the strong pillar of arbitrary power, whether in church or 
state. If the reformers failed to conceive fully the idea of human 
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rights, they were alive to the wrongs of the people of God. The 
breath of persecution kindled the spirit of resistance, and a burning 
hatred against oppressors. The same spirit which inspired David of 
old, in his terrible denunciations against the foes of Zion, breathes in 
that noble sonnet of Milton, on the massacres of Piedmont,—when 
in a mingled strain of sorrow and of imprecation, he exclaims— 


“ Avenge, O Lord thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 
Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones.” 


That cry rang through Europe. It startled into existence a long 
forgotten power—the people—roused to madness by a sense of their 
accumulated wrongs. They needed no cold formulas of abstract 
rights. They were animated by resistance, vengeance, despair. In 
the heat of the struggle they caught by instinct a dim sense of politi- 
cal freedom; what they fe/¢ they carried into action; and often a work 
of reform was accomplished before it was fully conceived. 

So much may be said of the Reformation in general. The distinct- 
ive influence of Calvin’s doctrines remains to be considered,—we have 
yet to account for the fact that while the Lutheran church espoused 
the cause of the princes, and the Anglican church served to strengthen 
the prerogative of the King, the church of Geneva has continued the 
church of the people, and its doctrines have been everywhere a rest- 
less principle of progress. 

We detect in the theology of Calvin the elements of the great idea 
of human rights,—not enforced in all its bearings,—-still less expanded 
into a system,—but clearly and practically enunciated. The. equality 
of men—an idea so often perverted—may it not spring from a belief 
in the total and radical depravity of man,—from a deep sense of the 
whole race as equally in the dust before God? Such a conviction an- 
nihilates the unfounded distinctions of society. It is not a degrading 
conviction. There is no more sturdy and vigorous sentiment in the 
human mind than that stern independence in the sight of men, which 
is the fruit of reverence and humility before an eternal God. It 
awakes at once a sense of equality and of responsibility,—the spirit of 
freedom without the spirit of pride. 

The theology of Calvin was distinguished for the simplicity of its 
worship, its severe morality, its clear abiding faith. The last is pecu- 
liarly an active principle. Faith, in ordinary life, makes a weak man 
strong. Faith, though it be in an absurdity and a dream, has often 
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made a nation irresistible. A strong and living faith in God—the 
sublimest idea of which the mind is capable—inspires a people with 
an energy and power that can be checked only by annihilation ! 

The system of Calvin, also, was an intellectual system,—founded on 
the pure love of truth. It took root in the strong convictions of men, 
and not in their transient emotions, and gave a cast of determination 
to character. No ordinary creed could have made such a man as 
Cromwell, whom an iron purpose and a rugged earnestness in action 
brought to the head of affairs in the stormiest times in English history. 
No ordinary creed could have raised up such a body as the Puritans,— 
men who never paused or shrank in the face of danger,—who feared 
none save God,—who mustering from the walks of peaceful life, caught 
the spirit of war as if by magic, routed the pride and chivalry of Brit- 
ain on the field of battle, and executed swift vengeance on a faithless 
king ! 

Need we search longer for the secret of the influence of this belief? 
Can we wonder at the terrible earnestness of a creed, the life of which 
was faith,—which uttered but one voice—duty,—which without extin_ 
guishing patriotism awoke a sentiment nobler than patriotism,—which 
led Calvin to exclaim, “Since the truth may not dwell in France, nei- 
ther may I,”—which led our fathers to seek a home among savage 
wigwams rather than submit to the thralldom of conscience ? 

The political changes which succeeded the spread of Calvin’s doc- 
trines cannot have been accidents. Is history an accident? Is there 
no system, no order, no changeless law written in the language of 
events, in the annals of nations, as plainly as though it were graven 
legibly on tablets of steel ? 

That settlement of English liberties, which followed an eventful 
struggle of forty years, was the fruit of the stern theology of Calvin. 
Had it not been for that early check which the great rebellion imposed 
upon the rising tyranny of the Stuarts,—had it not been for the fierce 
courage of the independents, while the established church preached 
non-resistance,—there would not have remained spirit and manliness 
enough in the British nation to have won the bloodless triumphs of the 
glorious revolution. 

A signal instance of this influence—there is no sublimer chapter in 
history—is the revolt of the Netherlands. The ancient charters and 
municipal rights have been sometimes represented as the source of the 
liberties of Holland. It is absurd. Nothing but the truth of God 
could rouse a people to such a struggle as that. The charters had 
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been infringed and revoked at the royal pleasure without a murmur of 
resistance. It was only after the horrors of a worse than Spanish in- 
quisition,*—-when the right of worship and the rights of conscience 
were set at naught,—when the safety of the soul was felt to be imper- 
illed,—that such a revolution was possible! It was nothing short of 
despair, but it was a nobler sentiment than despair—a spirit of mar- 
tyrdom—which led that people thus to invoke destruction,—to open 
the dykes, and call in the ocean to swallow up their land and make 
their homes the grave of the invaders,—and after twenty years of sack 
and pillage, of flood and fire, to conquer by enduring everything except 
extermination. It was only a faith and hope not of this world that 
nerved the heroic fearlessness of Orange—“sevis tranquillus in un- 
dis,”—that enabled him to sustain the courage of the people, to van- 
quish desperate odds, to wear out the pride and might of Spain, and to 
secure in the end the precious guarantees of freedom and of future 
glory ! 

And when Calvin’s theology is reproached with persecution, let it be 
remembered that it was William the Silent—the leading statesman 
and leading. Calvinist of his times—who first proclaimed in the arena 
of politics the principle of toleration and the rights of conscience. 

We have thus far viewed Calvinism as a principle of progress and 
of revolution. But revolution alone is not liberty. Liberty, as well 
as power, needs safeguards: it cannot exist without law. A maniac 
frenzy may seize a people which shall suffice to break down an oppres- 
sive system, but it can only substitute for the harsh government of 
absolutism, the intolerable government of madness. Here lies the pe- 
culiar merit of Calvin’s system, as a conserving and maintaining prin- 
ciple. It was a principle of reform, and not of revolution. Revolu- 
tion it accepted only as a necessity, and its first task was upon the 
ruins of agitation to construct and establish a purer constitution. It 
introduced vital godliness as a first principle in a free society, and con- 
secrated the state with the sanctity of Divine authority. The same 
convictions which drove the Puritans of New England into exile, con- 
strained them to found here a religious commonwealth,—to fortify it by 
fixed institutions,—to rebuke the madness of agitation by inaugurating 
not the rule of license, but the stern reign of law. 

The theology of Calvin has thus vindicated itself in history as a 
sound principle of progress. The strong doctrines of God’s word— 


* Philip himself commended the Inquisition in the Netherlands as “far more 
pitiless than that of Spain.” 
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first clearly set forth by that giant intellect--were not merely a sharp 
remedy to foment revolutions in a hardened age. They have guided 
every step of social progress. They have shaped every lasting fabric 
of political reform. They are at this day the foundation of our rights, 
—the security of our liberties,—the source of all the energy and vigor 
of our Free Constitution. 


Ministerial Burdens. 


Wuo has ever seen a congregation every one of whom liked their 
minister? Noone. What is the reason? Because there are people 
in this world, who, while worshiping in the sanctuary, serve the Lord 
by finding fault. They consider themselves appointed by Providence 
to preach to their minister, and not at all dependent upon him for spir- 
itual advice and guidance. They give their pastor just enough salary 
to starve on, and then find fault, “because he doesn’t lay up some- 
thing.” There is one advantage which is gained by a small salary, 
namely, a large amount of faith. The average salary of all the min- 
isters in the United States is $250 per annum. Now it requires do- 
mestic economy hitherto unknown, for a minister to feed out of this 
meagre sum half his congregation, who make calls about meal time, 
and then go away and find fault with their minister’s extravagance 
because he gave them something good to eat. What minister ever 
bought a loaf of bread for half-price, unless he bought it stale ? 

Perhaps we can better express our sentiments by giving a short ac- 
count of some particular minister and the burdens which he bore. 

Sleeping near the base of the Wachusett Mountain, in Massachu- 
setts, lies a small town, mentally, morally and physically small, which, 
for convenience as well as appropriateness of title we shall name 
Small-potatoes. This town, from its general appearance, impresses no 
one with the idea that it is, or will be, the center of civilization. The 
weather-beaten and time-worn church keeps a lonely watch over the 
almost inactive village. Not far from the church, and visited full as 
often, stands the Blacksmith’s shop, and near this the village store. 
Small-potatoes boasts of no other public buildings. It has no Custom 
House, that vast machine for bleeding Uncle Sam. Its Post Office 
receipts never yet materially increased the government revenue. Yet 
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money has its devotees in Small-potatoes. The making of money is 
their creed, their daily rule of life. They make money not for its use, 
but abuse, not in order that they may spend it in acts of benevolence, 
but that they may “lay up a pile.” Oh! what baser desire than this 
can seize a man? . Think of a candidate for immortality spending his 
precious life in the pursuit of riches! How such a pursuit cramps 
the mind, destroys the affections, and enervates the soul. The love of 
money and piety never yet dwelt together in the same soul. 

For the sake of economy, the inhabitants of Small-potatoes use the 
lower part of their church for a school-room, where “edication” is 
dealed out in small quantities to suit the purchaser. School-master ! 
thou art in a village the rival of the minister. Small-potatoes is not 
endowed with the blessings of modern civilization. It has no tele- 
graph except woman’s tongue, a very good substitute. The “Squire” 
of the village takes the N. Y. Scalping Knife of Liberty, a paper which 
has for its object the ruin of the South and the deification of “Sambo.” 
This same “ Squire Flint” never gives a cent for the liberation of a 
single slave, but hopes that the prayers of the church will ultimately 
free the negroes. “Squire Flint” settles all questions, moral and po- 
litical. He is the village oracle. The village store is the general 
rendezvous for the inhabitants. Thither is all the news and scandal 
brought, unless the “Sewing Society” is in operation. The would be 
politicians gather here every Saturday night. The week’s work is 
over, and all come to hear The Scalping Knife read and wonder why 
Garrison does’nt dissolve the Union. Small-potatoes is in fact a worn 
out country village. The young folks have left their fathers to till the 
soil. Most of the inhabitants are farmers, and many of them consider 
that the “chief end of man” is to raise produce for the city market. 
Their church is without a pastor. Their last minister they dismissed 
because “he didn’t preach enough anti-slavery,” “got off too much 
doctrine,” “didn’t visit enough,” “in fact got to be a little too personal 
in his sermons,” and “his wife was very extravagant,” because “she 
had butter on the table three times a day.” Ministers ought to use 
more molasses ! 

Deacon Small is intrusted with the duty of getting a minister ; “he 
goes on the plan,” as he says, “of getting the most for the least money.” 
The benevolence of Deacon Small would never purchase his salvation. 
After “looking around” he hears of a minister with a small family, 
(“cost less to support him,” said the Deacon,) who is out of a situa- 
tion ; he immediately writes to him, and after a most elaborate descrip- 
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tion of Small-potatoes, its “easiness of access,” (it is only a twenty 
miles stage ride from Worcester, Mass.,) its intellectual and high moral 
character, (there are only six places in it where rum is sold,) he con- 
cludes his unexceptionable epistle with the earnest request that Bro. 
Bareall would come and “preach as a candidate.” Bro. B., upon the 
receipt of the letter, considered it as a “door opened for him by Provi- 
dence.” Men often see a “door opened” where Providence had no 
idea of making one. After talking the matter over with his family, 
he concludes to go, and writes the Deacon to that effect, stating his 
intention of being there the next Sunday. Himself, wife and family, 
consisting of two boys and two girls, set out on Saturday morning for 
’ Small-potatoes, in that most detestable of conveyances, the country 
stage. After a tedious ride of six hours the land of their dreams rises 
before them. New England hills!, What trials to a man’s patience ! 
They are certainly next to an empty pocket. At the country tavern 
(which edifice needs no description, if you have ever seen a house of a 
hundred years ago) about all the villagers are assembled “to see the 
new minister” and “what kind of a family he’s got.” Who can de- 
scribe the feelings of this family as they stood amid the gaping crowd? 
Imagine Paul or Sophocles landing at the New York Battery! The 
lame, blind, deaf and dumb, the sturdy and weak, the wise and foolish, 
the old and young, had all come “to take a look.” The pastor and 
family, after receiving various verdant salutations, found their way 
within, and withdrawing to the retirement of their rooms, bethought 
themselves of the future. 

If there ever was a “step into the dark,” it is when a minister 
“accepts a call.’ He cannot tell whether his field is fallow, or 
good ground, whether his people are worldly minded, or pious, and 
“last but not least,” whether he is sure of his salary or not. So 
thought Bro. Bareall. He was an open-hearted, out-spoken minister, 
preached what he thought was his duty, preached the truth, and 
spared neither the Flesh or the Devil. But, like too many of his 
profession, he hore insult with meekness. We have always admired the 
disciple who smote off the High Priest’s servant’s ear. He was a man 
of strong religious zeal. It is a pity that men of the present day, do 
not make as active a demonstration in behalf of the cause. We re- 
spect the duty of non-aggression, full as much as that of non-resis- 
tance. Many have an idea that a minister is devoid of sensibility, too 
often are his people lacking in this admirable trait of character. 
Christianity strengthens and expands the finer qualities of the heart. 
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In the evening many saints and sinners came to the tavern “to be 
introduced to the new minister.” Of course they didn’t consider that 
the minister was ¢ired after his journey. Why! who ever heard of a 
minister being tired? He is bound by the duties of his profession to 
do the work of ten common men, at least, so think the world. Grace 
is not bodily strength by any means. 

Small-potatoes said he was the minister, and “of course, he 
oughtn’t to be ashamed to show himself.” Bro. Bareall found himself 
and family disturbed by this motley crowd, and regarded as a sort of 
modern menagerie. Do you ask what questions were propounded to 
the minister and family? What question was ever left unasked by a 
countryman? We hate an interrogatory conversation. It may do 
for bon-ton parties, and bashful lovers, but it certainly is not the 
resultant of a high civilization. 

Questions were asked concerning birth, parentage, relationship, past 
life, present condition and future hopes. After a “ cross-examination,” 
by his future flock, and receiving instructions in regard to the next 
day, which was to be his first and decisive Sunday in that place, Bro. 
Bareall, and his family, retired; he, to pray for strength and gui- 
dance ; his wife, to wonder if she ever could assimilate herself to such a 
population; his children, to lament their fate in being minister’s 
children, and regret that their lot had been cast among those bleak 
and barren hills. 

What remarks were made by the people after they left.— 

You can say any thing about a minister, you know. No matter if 
you say that about Aim which you would not remark in regard to a 
convict, for, he is a minister! A minister is public property in this 
country ! 

“Squire Flint” thought he “didn’t look abolitionist enough ;” 
Dea. Small said, “they’d get work out of him;” “Aunt Betsey,” 
the antiquated pensioner of the church, thought, “ they’d great deal 
better have a young man with no family ;”” Dea. Cheat, the proprietor 
of the village store, thought “he looked as if he could be nicked on 
groceries ;” Dea. Rice, who let both his sisters go to the “ poor-farm,” 
and turned his aged father out of doors, hoped, “ they’d got a man 
who would preach Christ and him crucified, and not be all the time 
preaching about benevolence, filial affection, and these other things 
that everybody knows about.” Some thought “his family dressed 
very extravagant,” others said, “ well, to-morrow will tell what he is.” 
To-morrow did tell. R. 8. D. 

[To be continued]. 
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Aguecheek. 


Boston: Shepard, Clark and Brown. 1859. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Who does not love a genial companion? What joy in a long, hearty 
earnest talk? What a charm do those whom we associate with, have 
for us? And yet, strange enough, though it is not in the power of 
language to tell just what this is, we never fail to miss or feel its pres- 
sure. Something like it is the charm of the best books. Who does 
not hang enchanted upon the lips or words of Curtis, whether telling 
the nobleness of Sir Philip Sidney, or writing out the day-visions of 
his Oriental travel? Who does not turn to the pages of Elia, when 
tossing in restless ennui? Who does not betake himself to Hood, if 
he needs a hearty laugh? What makes the charm of that old Gascon, 
Montaigne, so potent, even at an interval of three hundred years, but 
the revelation of his own quee: life, spent in speculation, travel, wine- 
drinking, and writing out in a most frank way all his virtues and his 
vices. And who does not turn to a book of travels and essays in the 
hope that the author will tell in a sensible and genial way just how he 
was pleased or disgusted? This seems to be the gist of our claims on 
such a writer, and his sins are to be weighed accordingly. If he 
avoids the details of travel, and notes with a quick eye the habits, char- 
acter and growth of a nation; if he can unite gossipy egotism, with 
real love of what is good and beautiful; if he has enough imaginative 
power to actually present pictures of his own thoughts as shaped by 
the various objects he saw; and if he have that rare attainment, a 
style which, wedded closely to his way of thought, is simple, manly, 
and individual, his book at once takes rank as a necessity of the age. 
But, good heavens! when judged by such a standard, we have not 
more than a dozen good books of travel in the language. Authors 
generally seem to think that, if they keep mum about themselves, and 
with a weak modesty go into minute details of every thing they meet 
with, from the crown jewels to the petty snarls they have with officers 
about their passports, they Will give faithful pictures to the public. 
They have little idea of art. They do not consider that peculiar 
union of fact and sentiment which makes up mental pictures. To 
write a living book of travels it is necessary to project one’s self into 
his work. He must make the reader his friend; he can only do this 
by showing in his own nature those traits which command sympathy ; 
the (apparently) artless and easy tone which touches your inner nature 
on every page, making you think, that you have had the same thoughts 
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yourself, though you could never get them into words,—this is, per- 
haps, the source of that raciness and geniality which course through 
some books of travel. Indeed, this demand for what may perhaps be 
termed the humanity of travel is by no means confined to such books ; 
as it belongs to the age, so it stamps the works which have most pop- 
ularity and influence. Our novels have a broad humanity, a deep un- 
der current of meaning, which utterly tramples under foot the spirited 
society novels of Fanny Burney; our newspapers are full of pa- 
thetic stories and didactic essays, which mine among the very roots of 
character; and only as the sermons which we hear, are rid of that 
doctrinal deadness which has killed so much Christian energy, do they 
quicken the soul to living power and earnest communion. 

“ Aguecheek” is one of these truthful books of travel. We find out 
as much about the author as about the places he visits. His sketches 
are written to interest his readers. He does not object to telling how 
he feels, what he thinks, how old he is, how he has had the gout for 
many a year, how he loves Boston, hates cant, can relish good wine, 
can even find some excuse four sailors’ swearing when fighting with a 
big storm, can take delight in the memories of childhood, and even 
amid the cloistral stillness of an old cathedral can hear “ the still, sad 
music of humanity” coming in at the portals, and mingling with the 
thunders of the organ. Nor is therea dash of offensive egotism in all 
this. What he says has the true ring. He has pictures for the minds 
eye, which, though not highly colored, have the charm of truthfulness. 
We feel as if we knew a place and could recognize it for ourselves, 
when we have read his description. Those peculiar features which 
make up an impression at first sight, he gives with great fullness, 
though he is by no means a new traveler in the places he writes of. 
Doubtless, he mingles the enthusiasm of youth with the wisdom of 
age. The sketches of travel are mainly confined to Western Europe 
and Italy, and there is a very able essay on Napoleon III., from which 
one may get actual knowledge of the good he has done for the French 
nation. He favors Napoleon, and with a show of reason. He writes 
of French life as if he knew what it really is; but his pictures are 
select, and with an earnest nature he cannot help touching them with 
sympathy for the people themselves. Perhaps the chief interest of 
these sketches is their insight into character; certainly, very few have 
ever succeeded in making us familiar with the people they traveled 
among; and it is doubtful, if with all the volumes which have been 
written on France, there is a single writer who has given to the French 
such a personal interest. 
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Apart from these sketches, which are the best part of the book, 
there are some dozen essays on topics of a similar natnre. These will 
give one much knowledge of the writer himself, and whoever he is, he 
is a man of no inferior cast. He is, doubtless, one of those leisurely 
gentlemen of the old school, who, always humane and fond of all 
means of culture, has kept his individuality intact, and in his book has 
given quite an honest record of the ups and downs of his own life. 
He does not mention any great sorrow, nor strange experience, but in 
a quaint way almost talks with the reader on subjects which interest 
him the most. The essay on “The Old Cathedral,” is rich in gentle 
sentiment and mellow thought. One’which has a special interest for 
us, as students, is entitled “The Philosophy of Foreign Travel.” It 
contains just what many a student who fears the expense of a Euro- 
pean tour, desires to know, and may prove quite as serviceable as the 
advice which a person, in our Freshman year, a Freshman himself, 
gave to the Seniors, who were going to travel. The limited sum 
which Bayard Taylor spent, may, according to “ Aguecheek,” be made 
to meet the expenses of any one who wishes to travel for the real en- 
joyment of the thing. In an essay on “Corners,” there is a history of 
that literary corner, where every one who visits Boston and can relish 
the best literature of the age, loves to lounge away a leisure hour, 
The story of his being “ Hard up in Paris,” is very amusing, and there 
is many a genial story woven into his narrative. His style is in ex- 
cellent keeping with the tone of the book itself. There is something 
very quaint about it,—no ornament,—yet it attracts you like the best 
conversation ; it is simple, outspoken, and manly; no conceit, no fine 
descriptions, no flashing splendors mar its beauty, and with few ex- 
ceptions, there is hardly a sentence one would wish blotted out. 
Save the “Summer Pictures” of Rev. H. M. Field, a volume which 
awakens our love for the man at once, and to which, in many respects, 
“ Aguecheek” is the counterpart, there is perhaps no recent volume of 
travel more worthy of being read. We shall not soon forget the af- 
ternoon we spent reading it in “Sachem’s Wood.” The still beauty 
of the pictures was very like the beauty of that green forest, with 
here and there a patch of sky glancing through the scarcely moving 
leaves. The genial spirit of the author seemed to be in sympathy 
with the merry notes of the birds and the chirping of squirrels, and 
only the distant sound of the prayer-bell broke in upon the delight of 


our reading, and drove us to obey its ungrateful summons. 
J. H. W. 
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Dissipation in College. 


Certain old maids, and over-anxious heads of families have queer 
ideas often of College life. Many along year of experience in some 
things fills them with the idea that they are capable of judging all 
rightly. We hear them tell of the fearful temptations of College, of 
the irretrievable ruin to body and soul, worked there, with a smile now, 
though not long ago we listened with unquestioning faith, and com- 
menced our education here with the shrinking and shuddering one 
would naturally feel at plunging into a deep gulf in which the chances 
were ten to one that he would be swamped forever. 

Perhaps it is wrong for inexperienced youth to enter even a mild 
protest against the mature opinions of these aged prophets of ill-omen. 
We would recoil in dismay from such a thought even, did we not be- 
lieve—in fact, know—that all who have really “ gone through the mill,” 
look upon the operation with but little dismay and few direful forebo- 
dings. Trusting to their ideas rather than to those of the uninitiated, 
we may venture upon the assertion that there exist a few College 
students who are not absolute devils, and that College life is not the 
most perfect embodiment of Pandemonium which the wide world af- 
fords. In fact, the number of young men whom a College course 
sends out to swell the number of roués, and increase the profits of 
grog shops, is exceedingly small. The proportion of educated debau- 
chees is much less than of those who have never seen the inside of a 
division room, and been bored by tutors and instructed by professors. 
Notwithstanding the dire predictions of a few, no one need hesitate to 
give a son a literary education for fear of his gaining at the same time 
a much better one in the school of Satan. 

It cannot be denied that the first effect of life here is to knock off 
the projecting edges of that morality which home influences inculcate. 
A few, sometimes a great many evil habits and even vices, work their 
way into a man’s mind during the first two years. Fresh from home 
and the best of companions, thrown into the midst of new scenes and 
new associates, the innate shrinking from an appearance of “ green- 
ness,” is very apt to induce one to throw off his real character and at- 
tempt an assumed one—to enter upon some practices which his good 
sense abhors. It takes but a short time, however, to discover that 
this is the wrong path. A man of the slightest observation soon finds 
out that we respect the same things here which are respected outside. 
The deluded mortal who swallows with wry faces liquor which chokes 
him, and with visible effort seeks that conformation of tongue and 
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mouth which most easily rolls out an oath, is laughed at for “ green- 
ness” and moreover despised for weakness. The men who drink most 
and swear loudest, one soon sees are not those who have the most in- 
fluence, and who mould most the spirit of college. That spirit is, 
for all that some may say, very far from a bad one. <A noble hearted, 
pure minded Christian is loved and respected as much, and more, here 
than elsewhere. Every one feels it and every one knows it. To their 
opinions and actions a deference is yielded, and admiration given, which 
very soon becomes evident to the most debased. Students hate in- 
deed a bigoted, puritanical character ; a man so morbidly conscientious 
that he does not hesitate to take the part of an informer, considers 
bolting a recitation a crime hardly inferior to theft, and shrinks from 
a mark as he would from a murder. But there are others whose per- 
fectly consistent lives, whose great hearts and noble actions all of us 
are glad to acknowledge as patterns. Theirs is no angular, sharp, mo- 
rality which strikes against our shortcomings harshly and roughly, 
but as gentle and loveable influence which takes hold of hearts and 
shames all wickedness by its purity. 

While such as these hold the influence and direct the spirit of Col- 
lege as they do, there’s not much danger that any real man will long 
continue in the operation, technically termed, “ sowing wild oats.” A 
few whose natures are beastial and whose characters are sapless, will 
sink lower here, and so they would wherever placed. College life does 
not encourage their habits. They follow degraded instincts which 
always, and under all circumstances, lead down the same path. 

There is another influence which works with no little force upon 
college students, inducing those who have indulged somewhat too 
freely during their course, to turn over a new leaf at graduation. The 
years spent in college, form the most dangerous and critical portion of 
our lives. We enter as boys, and leave as men. The way which we 
begin to tread when the little time here is over, is the one which we 
are most likely to pursue to the end. If it leads in the wrong direc- 
tion, there are few hopes of ever turning from it. If it points from the 
first towards success and happiness, there is little danger of leaving 
it before reaching the bright terminus. The end of a college course 
forms an era in life, more marked than can be found in other places. 
Our apprenticeship is ended, an entire change in the mode of life is 
madeina moment. We commence immediately to work for ourselves, 
and all the responsibility comes upon us suddenly. For four years a 
college student is preparing for this moment, and looking forward to 
it. The airy fabrics of his castles in Spain, start from that as a 
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foundation. When disappointments cloud around, he looks eagerly on 
to that time as a time to retrieve. As he sits in his room at the gray 
twilight, and swift, light, wings bear away his fancies, they fly always 
beyond that period, and paint in the dim future, glorious pictures of 
great successes, and noble actions. He knows that if opportunities 
have been wasted heretofore, this must all be changed, before those 
bright hopes can be realized. He feels more strongly than others, 
that the time for ease, and the time for revelling ends with college, 
and in that new life, earnest work and strong principles are the tools 
which chisel out a true success. A long level plain is stretched out, 
and the trembling hands of a sot, or the weakened brain of a rake, can 
never build up great landmarks upon it. And so when the boundary 
line between youth and manhood—so much more strongly marked to 
the student than to any others—is passed, and old ties are sundered, 
and old companions are left, then too, the old habits of idleness 
and evil are broken. They yield to the demands of a life which calls 
for different things, and melt away before the influence of Ambition 
and Hope, two passions which are cherished to unusual growth in a 
college course, and hold a strangely, powerful, influence over student 
character. 

Such feelings as these, tend to diminish the tendency towards dissipa- 
tion in college, and to break it entirely up when the course ends. 
Men graduate too, with minds educated, and little inclined towards 
debauchery. Pleasures are opened to them which other people cannot 
enjoy, and these take the place of a sickening round of vice, and un- 
natural excitement. Those who are ruined here would meet the same 
fate, in whatever way their youth is spent. For if temptations outside 
are not so strong, still the restraints are in proportion weaker. So 
long as student character remains as it is now, there is little danger 
that men of the least stamina, will be sent forth harmed to any great 
extent in their morals. And while such noble persons live here as 
some of us know, and their gentle, but strong influence spreads widely, as 
it now does, and entangles in its golden meshes so many captives, we 
need not fear any terrible depravity in the college itself. If we only 
possessed the spectacles of the old bookkeeper, of whom Curtis speaks 
so eloquently, and could gaze through them at these men, when their 
earthly forms faded away before the magic power, and the image of 
their souls was laid open to our sight, the picture seen would be a 
lovely garden intersected with pure clear streams of love and kind- 
ness, inviting weary men to enter, and retaining them by bonds of 
a strange strength. w. F. 
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Book Hotices. 


Notes on the Floridian Peninsula. By Damiet G. Brinton, A.B. Philadel- 
phia: Joseph Sabin. 


It would be strange indeed, if, upon his retirement, a Yale “Lit” 
Editor should immediately throw away his quill, and close his portfo- 
lio; but that he should, the year after graduation, scatter his sheets 
through the land, in one volume, denotes that abundance of patience 
and perseverance, so much needed in an editor. Such is the present 
case. Mr. Brinton of the class of ’58 has just published a 12mo. vol- 
ume containing extensive researches into the literary history, Indian 
tribes, and antiquities, of the peninsula of Florida. His accounts are 
drawn not only from various authors, most of them early Spanish and 
French writers, but also from personal observations made in that state 
two or three years ago. Many of our readers will no doubt remember 
an article from his pen published in the “ Lit,” during his administra- 
tion, called, “A city gone to seed,” which was a fine description of an 
almost deserted city in Florida. The work can hardly be called a 
popular book, but as an instance of diligent study, and peculiar accu- 

racy in so young a writer, it is well worth a perusal by all who admire 
those who contribute anything to science; and this, if not an exten- 
sive, is, at least, a valuable addition to American antiquities and ar- 
cheology. In the Appendix is contained a description of what is 
called the Silver Spring, which from its peculiar beauty, and the clear- 
ness of its waters, probably gave rise to the myth of the Fountain of 
Youth. Also an interesting account of the Indian mummies found in 
Kentucky caves, who were preserved almost as well as their Egyptian 
brethren. To be procured through McKay, 155 Divinity. 


Plutarch’s Lives. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


This is a new and elegant edition of the works of the great biogra- 
pher. It is the translation called Dryden’s, corrected from the Greek 
and revised, with a new life of Plutarch, by A. H. Clough, late Profes- 
sor of the English Language and Literature in the University College 
of London. It is an 8vo. work, printed in large and handsome type, 
aud complete in five vols. A good edition of this first of classics has 
long been needed. Langhorne’s translation has been much used, but 
in that, literalness is sometimes sacrificed to too much elegance. The 
correction of Dryden’s translation from the original Greek by its pres- 
ent editor, makes it safe, reliable, and accurate. We think that it will 
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be found to satisfy the wants of those who desire to possess the best 
edition of this standard work. To be obtained at 155 p. c. 


Acadia ; or a month with the Blue Noses. By Frepericx 8. Cozzzns, author 
of ‘“‘Sparrowgrass Papers.” New York: Derby & Jackson. 

Who has not read Sparrowgrass? Sparrowgrass! who went to live 
in the country. Sparrowgrass! who several times failed in his horti- 
cultural experiments. Sparrowgrass ! who was ignorant of horseflesh, 
and got sold in bargains thereon. Sparrowgrass ! who wished to make 
a wooden drain in his garden, miscalculated the dimensions, and the 
carpenter made something of the form and size of the Bunker Hill 
monument. If you have ever laughed at any of his humerous coun- 
try-life adventures, then you can take up this book with a relish. 
Combining much information with a great deal of fun, it makes one of 
the best books for hot weather that we have met with for sometime. 
The Nova Scotians ought to be thankful for being thus brought into 
notice. For sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Tressilian and his Friends. By R. Macxenziz. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pencott & Co. 

This work, by the editor of ““Noctes Ambrosiane,” is another read- 
able summer book. It consists of about twenty-five stories, narratives 
and sketches, as told by a party of English gentlemen, who, contrary 
to custom, made themselves agreeable to each other, at an accidental 
meeting in an English Inn. The stories, most of them, are short but 
interesting, and nothing better can be taken up to while away a leisure 
hour. For sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Biennial Examination. A Lithograph, by W. H. Davenport. 


This is the third of the series of pictures illustrative of college 
scenes and characters, and surpasses them all in correctness, concep- 
tion and execution. Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon our 
quondam classmate, Mr. Davenport, for the spirited manner in which 
he has brought out this scene. Those who have ever passed through 
Biennial will appreciate it at once; those who have not, will learn 
something of it in anticipation. We cannot go into a lengthy descrip- 
tion of it here. A written explanation is intended to accompany each 
picture. The scene, of course, is laid in Alumni Hall. The fore- 
ground consists of two pillars supporting an arch composed of Lexi- 
cons ; immediately behind this is a sort of upraised gate, answering to 
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an ancient portcullis, made out of pens. At the lower part of the 
picture and guarding the portals, is the three-headed Cerberus whom 
the Faculty have procured to assist them. On each side of him is an 
inkstand, and he has placed his paws on pens and paper lying immediate- 
ly before him. Just in front of the arch before described, are seen a 
number of Cupids supporting the insignia of Juniors, viz: a beaver 
hat and standing collar. The disposition of the figures in the central por- 
tion, is very fine, and each face has its own peculiar expression of jubliancy, 
despair, and indifference, just according as each one is affected by the 
contents of the scheme before him. On the lower corners of the pictures 
are seen two youths,—the one dreaming of the results of a successful ex- 
amination, the other of the effects of a failure. In the first case, the 
dreamer is spending his vacation as only Juniors know how to spend 
it, by paying various little attentions to a young lady standing by his 
side. The other is represented as ejected from the door by the pater- 
nal boot. The mechanical execution is very fine. We cannot say too 
much of the pleasure which each Yalensian will enjoy in reviving these 
scenes of his College days, by means of these pictures. Go, each one 
of you, and procure at least two copies of McKay. 


He has also a fine portrait. of Prof. Olmsted. By an arrangement 
with the family of the deceased, Mr. McKay is now enabled to furnish 
this life-like representation of a much-loved teacher, at less than one- 
third the usual price, which is fifty cents. Of course every one will 
have one. Price 15 cents. 


Wemorabilia Palensia. 


We have but a meager account to give of things done and said during the last 
three weeks, for the simple reason that the college world seems to have been 
to lazy to do any thing, particularly worth reporting—except beating and being 
beaten, at three or four regattas. 

A meeting of the Class of ’60, was held Wednesday, June 29th, in the As- 
tronomical room, to take into consideration the matter of Class Pictures. No 
definite action was decided upon. The various kinds of pictures were discussed. 
Steel plates were objected to, because they would make every one look so 
“hard.” Photographs were considered ; but as it was erroneously pronounced 
putty-graphs, it was hastily concluded, that we should all appear too soft. 
Finally, a committee, consisting of Messrs, E. DeC. McKay, H. E. Hawley, and 
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Mason Young, was appointed, to consult with various artists on the subject, and 
bring in a report accordingly. We are requested to state, that the committee 
may be able to report before the close of this term, if not, it will be done in the 
first part of next. 


There were three Regattas on the Fourth, in which the Yale boats participa- 
ted. One at New London, one at Middletown, and one here. 

The Varuna was the only boat sent by Yale to the former place, and we hardly 
know whether to be glad or sorry. We are certainly grieved to report that New 
London preserved its reputation, and ‘‘ whaled” us most effectually. To be 
sure, there are many alleviating circumstances connected with this race. In the 
first place, with as fine, or even better boats than our own, they beat us with 
professional oarsmen. The manner of turning the stake boats to the left, 
instead of the right, to which our crew were not accustomed, produced much 
confusion, and injured one of the waist-oarsmen, thereby causing a loss of more 
than a minute; the fact that the rowing was against time,and consequently 
there was not that genuine competition between individual boats, which makes 
our racing so interesting, all contribute, in a measure, to mitigate the unpleasant- 
ness of our defeat. But still, we must acknowledge ourselves fairly whipped ; 
for we went into the race unconditionally, and tacilty agreed, of course, to 
abide by the rules laid down. We hope, however, that this is not a final test of 
the boatmanship of the two cities. 

For though over-matched by the strength and size of their competitors, we 
still believe that there is yet “‘ grit” and skill enough in our Yale boatmen, to 
do better than they did at New London on the Fourth. 

The following contains the name of, and the time made by, each boat— 

Min. Sec. 


Eaglet, of New London, . . . 22, 
Bonita, of New London, 23, 12. 
Naukeag, of Mystic, 23, 81. 
Varuna, of Yale, ° ° 24, 27. 
Mother Bailey, of Groton, . bw ° 24, 48. 
Sassacus, of Mystic, . 26, 10. 


At the second race for four-oared boats, the Sn threw out two of their 
oars, entered and were beaten, a Greenport boat taking the prize. 


But the harshness of our unsuccessful attempt at New London was relieved, 
somewhat by the triumphs of Yale boats at Middletown. At the race of six 
and eight oared boats, the Atalanta,—six oars, and the Olympia,—eight oars, 
were entered from Yale, and the Atalanta and Aliotus from Hartford. Of the 
mean and disreputable attempt of the latter club, to obtain the prize by filling 
their boat with six professional oarsmen, who did not belong to the Club, we 
capnot speak with any degree of excuse; and the condemnation of their action 
by the commodore, and the rest of the clubs of the Hartford Navy, does credit 
to their sense of justice, and impartiality. It is with great pleasure, that we are 
able to say that these six oarsmen did not know of the illegality, in such a pro- 
ceeding. 
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The boats being fairly entered, the course was pulled over by each boat, in 
the following time— : 
Min. Sec- 
Atalanta, (Hartford), . . . . 28, 40, 


The first prize of $60, was accordingly awarded to the Atalanta, and the 
second of $30, to the Olympia. 

At the race between the boats here, the Thulia, manned by a crew from the 
Freshman Class succeeded in taking the silver goblet. Their competitors were 
the Eolus of the Law Department, the Wenona of ’60, (manned by a crew of ’59 
men), and the Cymothoe, of ’61. 

The distance rowed was 214 miles, which the Thulia made in 23 minutes, 
beating the Eolus, which was allowed 22 seconds handicap, by fifteen seconds. 


Another regatta took took place on Tuesday afternoon, the 5th inst: and was 
witnessed by nearly fifteen hundred people. Two classes of boats were entered. 
In the first class were— 

Varuna, (’60) six oars, 
Atalanta, (’61) six oars, 
Olympia, (scientific) eight oars. 


The Atalanta, having lost an oar, was soon obliged to return, and the race was 
won by the Varuna, which accomplished the distance (3 miles), in 22 minutes, 
26 seconds, and the Olympia, in 23 minutes, 35 seconds. 

In the second class eight boats were entered. 

Naiad, 4 oars, (Thulia crew, (’62), 
Eolus, 4 oars, (Law Department), 
Wenona, 6 oars, (Class ’60), 
Cymothoe, 6 oars, (Class ’61), 
Lorelei, 6 oars, (Class 61), 

Nautilus, 6 oars, (Class ’62), 
Atalanta, (barge) 6 oars, (Class ’61), 
Thulia, 6 oars, (Class ’62). 

There were two prizes offered to this class. The Wenona won the first, and 
the Naiad, the second. 


Min. Sec. 
Wenona, . ° % 25, 80. 


We have no account of the time of the other six boats. 

The time for the College Union regatta is now fast approaching. The boat crew 
is now running faster, eating more and rawer food, which we hope will not be all in 
vain. We certainly admire their “ spunk,” in not apparently giving away to 
circumstances, which have for the whole Summer opposed them. The préstige - 
of the ill-fated Volante, was enough to discourage them, but when they found 
that it had been so warped as to be useless, (though it has since been 
entirely restored by placing it in its “ hangings”), with laudable enterprise 
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they immediately set about procuring another boat, which has probably ere this 
arrived. It is to be forty-seven feet long, two feet, two inches wide, and eight 
inches draft. Macte virtute, 6 pueri ! 

We notice that the race crew has taken to blue breeches, made out of some 
thing which appears to be an apology for flannel. But considering that is a 
distinguishing mark of the Yale race crew, we must confess that we should feel 
very proud with a pair of them on. It has been suggested, that at the next 
Navy meeting, a rule be adopted, forbidding all but this crew from wearing 
aforesaid style of pantaloons. 


The following prizes for Declamation, have been awarded to members of 
Class of ’61. 
FIRST DIVISION. 


1st. Prize. 2nd. Prize. 8rd. Prize. 
Hubert L. Brown, John W. Barton, Franklin B. Dexter. 
SECOND DIVISION. 
1st. Prize. 2nd. Prize. 8rd. Prize. 
Anthony Higgins, Henry 8S. Merchant, Francis E. Kernochan. 


John E, Marshall. 
THIRD DIVISION. 
1st Prize. 2nd Prize. 8rd Prize. 
Edward R. Sill, Stanford Newell, George A. Pelton. 
John C. Tyler. 


Evitor’s Table. 


What is it? It is not tripodal or quadrupedal. It has only one left leg; we 
should say, more properly, that it has one leg left, and consequently it is obli- 
ged, in a great measure, to stand on its own dignity. It is not a logarithmic ta- 
ble; although it is old enough to be an antediluvian one, for there are sines of the 
are about it. It is not a multiplication table; though there have been inebria- 
ted persons in our office who have seen it double. It trundles, that’s one com- 
fort.; though, as we pushed it along, the rollers had an excruciating shriek, and 
we were obliged to lubricate them with castor oil. We like it, however, in its 
instability. Its weakness affords a good excuse for the rejection of ‘‘ heavy ar- 
ticles,” (Contributors will please take notice.) We allow no spirit tip-pling at 
this table. It is not a Parnassus. We do our own musing. 

We were sitting by it wrapped in meditations, when we were suddenly rapped 
out of them by a tremendous thump on the back, from the fist of the printer’s 
devil, who is an exceedingly familiar spirit, as may be judged from the liberties 
which he takes with us, and who was now asking for ‘more copy.” In vain 
have we, a thousand times, anathematized him. In vain have we said, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” He is inexorable and rejoices in the name of Toby. 
We have double-locked the door in anticipation of his arrival, A knock is 
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heard. Is it he? It may be some friend whose friendship we value. Then 
we cry out in the anguish of our spirit, and the language of Hamlet, 


“Toby, or not Toby, that is the question.” 


We go to the door; unlock, open it, and there he stands,—with a story in his 
hand which has just been “set up,” (we hope its author was not,) and quietly 
says, while asking, Oliver-Twist like, for ‘‘more,” I could a tale unfold.” Thank 
Heaven! he is only a devil; were he “ proof’-spirit, we should be more than 
distracted. Hotspur’s recipe for shaming the devil, viz.: by telling the truth, 
failed in this case; the devil may not be “as black as he is painted,” but we 
saw no blush when we told him the truth. 

Vacation is once more near at hand. This has been a pleasant and eventful 
term to all. The Freshmen succeeded, in imitation of the frog in the fable, in 
blowing themselves, by means of their horns and speeches, into the size of Soph- 
omores, on Pow-wow night. 

The Sophomores are now, literally, writing themselves Juniors. The Juniors. 
—well, it is pretty hard to tell what they are doing. 

The elections to the Senior Societies came out with all due formalities. In 
reference to these, the Class may be divided into two portions: those that ex- 
pected elections and got them, and those that expected them and didn’t get them. 
The morning after their avnouncement there was, perhaps, the slightest tinge of 
“blue” pervading the Class, which soon subsided, however, into a decided neu- 
tral tint. Some went to Golgotha—the “ place of the skull.” It is our earnest 
hope that in after life, they will all do something toward completing the skele- 
ton, by taking unto themselves “ribs.” Some are already realizing the apoca- 
lyptic vision, for the whole heavens appear to them to be rolled up like a scroll, 
We suppose, of course, they will take umbrage at these remarks, using the 
word in its literal sense, in reference to their habit of ‘‘ keeping shady.” 

The Fourth of July, smacking of fire-crackers, redolent with burnt powder, 
suggestive of carbonated faces and cauterized hands, made its appearance at the 
appointed time. If outbursts of patriotism and the explosion of gunpowder 
are synonymous, if national spirit rises, as the other is put down, then certainly 
the Declaration is not waste paper, nor the names appended to it merely a collec- 
tion of autographs. Our observation of its celebration was confined to this city ; 
and we believe that we have never, during our three years residence, seen so 
much public spirit in New Haven, as was displayed in the procession. But the 
Committee forgot, or neglected, the Oration. Not once during the day were we 
told by any enthusiastic descendant of our ancestors, how our forefathers con- 
sented to be phlebotomized for our sakes, how they fertilized the whole country 
from Maine to Georgia, with the calcium of their bones, how they enriched the 
land with their sanguinolent fluid, between said boundaries. Not once did we 
hear of that celebrated ferreous heel, which trampled upon us, nor how our op- 
pressors were compelled to masticate pulverized clods; for this omission we re- 
turn our thanks to the Committee. 

One of the privileges obtained by this blood-letting process of our ancestors, 
was to retire about ten o’clock, roll and tumble in your bed with an ocasional 
doze of five minutes in length, kept awake by the constant expectation of being 
deprived of all rest after twelve o’clock, and then realizing that expectation for 
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five and one-half mortal hours. We should like to tell every dissatisfied for- 
eigner that it is one of the privileges in this “land of the free, and the home of 
the brave,” to be interrupted in your slumbers for over an hour, at intervals of 
two minutes, by the simultaneous discharge just under your window, of three 
non-descript pieces of ammunition, whose crack was as sharp as that of a tor- 
pedo, and as loud as that of a twenty-four pounder. At least that was our ex- 
perience on the morning of the Fourth, causing us to make use of various ex- 
pletives, not proper to be put down on these pages. 

The commercial reporter of the Lit., has furnished us with the following ac- 
count of the Balloon ascension from the Green, on the afternoon of our Nation- 
al holiday. The idiosyncracies of his style will be recognized at once: 

4P.M. Balloon “buoyant ;” ditto a group of small boys gathered around it. 
Thermometer “rising,” iced lemonade “going down,” crowd “ fluctuating ;” 
want to get nearer the baloon. A fat gentleman just in front of me “firm ;” 
won’t budge an inch. 4.15. Balloon has an “upward tendency ;” so have the 
faces of the crowd, particularly the nose of an ugly woman next to me. Man 
in front keeping the view of the balloon from me, by placing his little girl on 
his shoulder ; she is decidedly “above par.” Requested him to ‘‘lower’’ his 
vlive branch. Gentleman “ dull and heavy,” “declined” itfimediately. Said he 
wasn’t to be sold; felt like “ knocking him down”—to the highest bidder—but 
didn’t, Balloon gone ; when last seen quoted it rather “‘ languid and depressed.” 
Probably be its last “ sale”. 

Where do you intend to pass your vacation? Are you going to be pent up in 
the hot and dusty city, or enjoy the pleasures of rural life? Or, more foolish 
still, waste your time at some watering place, where spring up the fungi of 
** small talk,” and more trivial action? Do you tell me of the works of art, 
the concerts, the balls, the theatres, of the city? Go into the country; where 
nature in her lovable simplicity furnishes her admirers with every kind of ra- 
tional pleasure ; where on every hand lie those beauties which strongly appeal 
to the taste and to the love of the good and beautiful; where, in the summer 
twilight, with the hum of the beetle, the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will, 
the merry chirp of the cricket, the lively song of the katy-did, she sings herself 
to sleep. If you want to hear real music, listen in the night, to the soprano of 
the rain-drops as they come pattering down on the leaves, interrupted by the 
deep base of the thunder, as it crashes and reverberates along the neighboring 
hills. There’s God-like music in that, which can drown out at any time the 
symphonies of the orchestra, or the melody of the choir. Go into the country 
where nature has raised monuments to her power. If a man cannot enjoy these 
things, then he cannot appreciate music or art anywhere. For nature will sing 
forever, long after the chorus of human life shall have ceased to chant its mor- 
tal music. If you do go, then be sure that you obtain access to an old garret. 
There is nothing more pleasant, or more profitable, on a rainy day, than to haul 
over an old garret. To see the huge rafters put up by those hands which per- 
haps struck many an able blow for the liberties of themselves and posterity. 
How at once you notice, by the smell, the presence of those dried herbs, put 
up by the careful housewife in anticipation of fevers, colds, and headaches—the 
thoroughwort and sage, the caraway, the dock, and catnip. Open the old 
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chests and exhume from their musty corners, the apparel and the utensils of 
other days. Here, side by side, is laid the dress of the bride and the weeds of 
the widow, the shoes of the little one who, early in life, stepped from them into 
the grave, and the staff of the gray-haired, who, long since, laid it aside. Pull 
out the old stained letters, and learn whether our ancesters loved and hated, 
wept and smiled, as we do now. You will find that human passions have ever 
been the same. Yes, go into the country, if you think that vacation is given for 
relaxation and enjoyment. 

We were suprised, we were about to say, but on the whole, we were not sur- 
prised, considering its source, to hear the Yale “Lit.” attacked in the division 
room as a “‘ humbug” and a magazine “filled with college gossip.” We shall 
not give the name of the author, for the simple reason that we can find no suit- 
able appellation. Etymology is set at defiance in attempting it: lexicography is 
in despair. But for the sake of convenience, we will call him Mr. Nonenity. 
So it is a “humbug,” is it? Then it is a humbug that has existed for nearly a 
quarter of a century ; then it is a humbug to which some not undistinguished 
men have contributed, and which they have sustained. It was created to supply 
a demand which every student feels, for a medium of general communication of 
his thoughts, which he could not express as elaborately, and at the same time, as 
freely, any where else. And that demand will exist till youth shall have laid 
aside its ambition, its aspirations, and its sociality. Mr. Nonenity classed it as 
a humbug, with compulsory worship at Chapel. Whether he supposed that his 
diatribe would be more than the latter institution could well bear alone, and so 
divided its castigation with the “ Lit.” we know not; but we shall presume so 
much as to assure him that his attack will probably cause a discontinuance of 
the “ Lit.” as soon as it effects an abrogation of compulsory worship, but no 
sooner. It is filled with “College gossip,” he says. What his definition of 
‘*College gossip” is, we should be pleased to know. It may consist in his opin- 
ion, of an absence from attack on compulsory worship, and “ kindred humbugs ;” 
but if he means the natural expression of our thoughts, critical and laudatory, 
upon College matters, if it consists in something besides dissertations on pro- 
found subjects, which neither he nor their authors can understand, then we are 
thankful for it, and believe that a majority of the readers of the “Lit.” would 
like more of it. Eheu! Eheu! Mr. Nonenity. Vive la “humbug” like this, 

If we may be excused for alluding to the subject, we should like to insert 
here a song, handed in to the Wooden Spoon Committee; but from the difficulty in 
procuring suitable music in time, it was found necessary to omit it. But had it 
been placed on the programme, in all deference to authors of the other songs, 
we should have considered it the best. 


The man whose baby-mouth did hold 

A spoon of silver, or of gold, 

How poor, compared with this young June, 
Whose watering mouth awaits the Spoon. 


If, when with heart complaint attacked, 
Affections citadel is sacked. 
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Good spirits, best will cheer his way, 
A wooden spoon-full twice a day. 


When little “olive plants” shall sprout, 
His frugal table, round about, 

He'll tell them Glory’s greatest boon, 
And bid them strive to take the Spoon. 


And when Life’s goblet you shall drain, 
If e’er its dregs be bitter pain, 

With your good Spoon then stir them up, 
And at a draught, then quaff the cup. 


Let Horace pour the ruddy wine, 

And hail the emerald-crested vine, 

But these have naught of joy for me, 
My mouth, 0! Spoon, is filled with thee. 


We have inserted this, without the permission or knowledge of its author, so 
that, if any member of the Board of Editors is found murdered in his bed, the 
assassin, can probably be traced from the data here furnished. 


“Tt is now dead midnight; ” this is a conclusion to which Richard III. came, 
after some considerable deliberation, and in which assertion we at present, most 
heartily concur. We have conned our lucubrations, and wished we hadn’t written 
them; wehavelooked forward at the blank pages, between which and our faces, 
there exists a singular sympathy, on this point, at least, and wished we had written 
them. If any of you have been in that condition, designated in vulgar 
language, as being “up astump,” you will know howto pity us. Our forces are 
all scattered. Our old guard of tropes, are off on a furlough; we have been an 
unskillful general, and have employed them so much, that they are about ‘‘used 
up:” our sharp-shooters,—the equivoques have deserted us, on account of hard 
treatment: and to crown all, our very “subjects,” with one exception, have left 
us, and sorrowfully, we bring up the “forlorn hope,” of a Yale Lit. Editor— 
morning prayers (?)—(Heaven save the mark! ) 

‘* Rising with the lark,” no doubt, is very wholesome amusement—to those 
who like it. Getting up before the sun, may be very pleasant, but the sun won’t 
rise any earlier, because we set the example. As we can’t conquer Death, so, in 
a sensible man there is an incapability of being victorious over its image—Sleep, 
It is very pretty, no doubt, to hear the matinal songs of the birds, but we prefer 
to dream about them. But still we believe that the institution of morning 
prayers, per se, does not deserve the general anathematizing which it receives. 

It is the system of being called up at midnight to attend any exercises, that 
seems to us, questionable. If we are obliged to rise at all, at unseasonable 
hours, we think that prayers in the morning, farces, as you may consider them, 
prepare us, somewhat for the recitation room, by waking us up, to say nothing 
of that more than equivocal preparation of studies, which we make during the 
services. This last, probably, istheir greatest evil. Of course, we are consider- 
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ing them, when we say this, in no religious light : though we believe, that were 
they appointed at other times than they are at present, they would become 
seasons of devotion, compared to their present condition. 

The Electioneering campaign is near at hand. Already are the best election- 
eerers posting off secretly down to the depot by some out-of-the-way street, 
bound for various schools, to work upon the ‘‘ raw material.” Soon will Fresh- 
men’s carpet-bags be at a premium. Soon will politeness and attention appear 
in those who were never known to be guilty of any such qualities before. Soon 
will the time-tables of the various railroads be accurately consulted ; soon will 
the brakemen, conductors, porters, hackmen and baggage-masters, begin to 
swear at the students who fill up the station-house, and drag from the recesses 
of the cars, many a frightened freshman; soon will graduate members who ar- 
rive here, be at no expense for hack or express-wagon, for they will find that 
all these things will be carefully attended to by their unconscious victims; we most 
earnestly advise every alumnus who has a beard, to shave it off, for in that case he 
will be received with open arms at the depot by delegations from both of our Lite- 
rary Societies; and we certainly hope that all this labor will result in a victory 
for one of the societies, at least, if not for both; for, true it is, that if one of 
them obtains the numbers, the other will secure the ability, of each new class 
in College. Wishing you much pleasure, fellow-students, during the long vaca- 
tion which follows, we now rest from our labors. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* Nicknames” is most respectfully declined. Perhaps we should have accept- 
ed it, but we unfortunately commenced at the end of the article and read it back- 
wards, and meeting with the interrogatory, “‘But why should we pursue this 
subject any further?” and not being able to conceive of any possible reason for 
such a continuation, we stopped. 

If the author of “Then and Now,” would only do as well in another produc- 
tion, as he has proved by some portions of this he can do, we would most gladly 
and thankfully receive it. This is not quite up to the standard which we know 
he is able to set for himself. We most earnestly hope that the rejection of any 
article will not deter or discourage contributions from every source. It is only 
by literary competition that any College Magazine, at least, can truly succeed ; 
and its value will depend in a very great measure upon the interest taken in it 
by students as contributors, as well as subscribers. We welcome anything that is 
handed in, but, of course, cannot insure its insertion. That must depend almost 
entirely upon its author, as in all cases the intention is to decide with perfect im- 
partiality. 

Among our list of Exchanges we are pleased to notice a quarterly folio, de- 
nominated the “Fly Leaf,” published at the College Temple, Newnan, Ga.; 
whose object is, ‘‘ the improvement of the Senior Class, the promotion of South- 
ern authorship, and the elevation of woman.” That is a rhetorical culmination 
certainly. It is conducted entirely by young ladies of the Seminary, bearing 
the euphonious name givenabove, and it is really a credit to them, We most 
heartily extend to them the right hand of fellowship, and welcome them with 
most fraternal affection. 
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_ We should like to say one word in apology for this number of the Magazine, 
in respect to the mechanical execution ; we hope all mistakes, if it has any, will 
be overlooked, for, on account of the fire, which thoroughly disturbed the prin- 
ters of the “ Maga,” it has been much hurried ; nearly all of it has been set up 
and printed in one week. We cannot commend Messrs. Morehouse & Taylor 
too highly, for the dispatch which they have employed in its execution, and in 
not disappointing us by delaying the publication of this number. 


P. 8. Exszesticat.—The story savors strongly of Hibernianism, but it is 
told of a French lady, who once made a bet with an acquaintance, that had as- 
serted that no woman could finish a letter without adding a postscript. She 
was to prove the falsity of his statement by her next letter. She accordingly 
wrote him a long epistle, and got on finely, managing to tell all she wished to 
say in the body of the letter: she at length closed, as she thought, by affixing 
her name, but unconsciously added, ‘‘P. 8.—Who has won the bet?” Never- 
theless we believe postscriptsare useful. Did you ever write a diplomatic letter ? 
By this I mean a letter indited to the home department, asking for money, when 
you knew that your demand would be received with disfavor. You take your 
pen and commence. In the first place, of course, you employ the superlative 
degree of the adjective generally used in the address. You must then proceed 
to construct the most interesting letter possible. Consult your father’s tastes 
and habits in your summary of news. If he is a minister, give him a report of 
last Sunday’s sermon, and.add various statistics connected with the theological 
department. If he is a doctor, tell him of the excessive mortality pervading 
the neighborhood ; in fine, tell him of that which you know will please him best. 
For your peroration tell him of your opportunities for acquiring knowledge, and 
your determination to improve them, So much for your letter. Now comes 
the postecript. It must not be postulant, nor too supplicatory, State the fact 
of your need of money, in such a way that it will merely seem an afterthought, — 
something which has just occurred to you, not, perhaps, absolutely essential, 
but still very acceptable. This, together with an attention to chirography and 
orthography, cannot but produce the desired effect. 

We were led to make these remarks through the necessity of adding a post- 
script, announcing some prizes which were omitted in the last number of the 
Magazine. 

Clark Scholarship—Eugene Schuyler. Second in Rank—Joseph A. Cooper. 

Prizs Pormu.—-Class of 1861.—Franklin B. Dexter, James N. Hyde. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. : 

The annual premium for English Composition of this Magazine is now open fer competition. 
A Gold Medal of the value of twenty-five dollars will be forwarded te the author of the best 
prose article, sent to this Magazine, under thc following conditions: He must be an under. 
graduate member of this Institution, and a subscriber to the Magazine. Every article design- 
ed to compete for the premium, must not exceed eight pages of the Magazine in length, and 
must be sent to the undersigned through the Post Office, on or before the fifth Wednesday of 
next term, (Oct. 19th) accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing the name of the writer, 
and inscribed with an assumed name. rhe envelope will be retarned unopened, exeept in case 
of the successful competitor. 

The board of decision consists of two resident graduates of this College, elected by the Edi- 
segs, and the Chairman of the Board of Editors. 

CHARLES H. OWER, Chairman of the Board of Bditers. 
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STURENTS’ BOOKSTORE, 


155 DIVINITY COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


At 20 per cent. reduction from the regular retail prices. 


President Woolsey’s Discourse on the Life and Character of Professor Olmsted. 
Poem and Oration of Class 59, Yale Songs, Baccalaureate Sermons, and other 
College Sermons. Memorial of Dr. Taylor. Programmes of all public Exerci- 
ses of College, and all other College Publications. Also Valois’ large ‘‘ View of 
Yale College.” Fine English steel engravings of “ West Rock,” ‘‘ New Haven,” 
“ The State House and Gothic Church,” steel portraits of different professors and 
ex-presidents of Yale. Steel engravings of Yale College Library, Alumni Hall, 
** Yale College in 1786,” ‘‘ New Haven from the South-East” and many others. 
The new portrait of Professor Olmsted, (a splendid portrait). Davenport’s pic- 
tures of ‘‘ Secret Society Initiations at Yale,” The Burial of Euclid at Yale,’ 
(with a printed explanation). “ Yale Biennial Examination,” (this popular 
picture will be published in a few days). Atlantic Monthly, and other Magazines. 


SECOND HAND BOOKS. 


Pustication Orrick or tux Yate Lirgrary Magazine, (subscriptions 
received) and, hereafter, of “Toe Banner. 
The best styles of paper and envelopes §c. §c., also cheaper styles. Books, 
pamphlets, Class-books, &c., bound (at the best establishments in New York). 
Steel portraits of a large number of the Graduating Class, will be on hand ina 
few days. 
Srzciat Arrention is called to the fact that orders left for books not on hand, 
will be filled at once, special orders for such being sent to New York tri-weekly. 


PRINTING AND BOOK-BINDING!! 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


The undersigned, having formed a copertnership under the firm of 


TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, 


will continue the Printing and Book- Bi business, in all their varieties, 
at 78 and 80 State St., (Parker’s Building). By this arrangement, they have 
increased facilties for rosecuting their business with economy and despatch, 
* give them good work, at low prices, with all possible promptness and punctuality. 
4 GEORGE TUTTLE, 

3 Cc. 8. MOREHOUSE, 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR. inioiert § Taylor. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Fourrs Votume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1858. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students; but local, humorous, and pene articles are 
particularly desired. 


In the Memorasitia Yavensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advanee. Single numbers, 
25 cents each ; for sale by T. H. Pease, No. 83 Chapel-st. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


* ,.* Contributors are requested te forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not-be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
he published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors oF THE 
Yaue Literary Macazsne, “ New Haven, Conn. 
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